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Preface 


In this issue we are fortunate in having a first report on one of the 
major action research projects of the Commission on Community Inter- 
relations. In the community self-survey technique, CCI is not offering 
to community leaders an easy formula for solving their problems of dis- 
crimination. They are in effect saying: “If you can involve a large number 
of people in planning and carrying out a careful diagnosis of your commu- 
ity, you can get valid information about discriminatory practices in your 
town, this information will have a good chance of being accepted as valid 
by the townspeople, and the survey committee will constitute a sizable 
working group of persons concerned about these practices and interested in 
combating them.” 


The efficacy of a community self-survey in stimulating programs for 
improving intergroup relations has not yet been rigorously tested. How- 
ever, the staff of CCI and others who have worked with the technique are 
convinced of its value and feel that it should be brought to the attention of 
community leaders at once. In undertaking this task, the Journal of Social 
Issues is carrying out its primary function of making available to action 
people with the least delay the insights and techniques of social scientists. 


This issue, then, is primarily a description of a tool. It is mot an instruc- 
tion manual on “How To Do a Community Self-Survey.” However, the 
presentation goes far beyond the purely descriptive level and deals mainly 
with the problems involved in the self-survey technique. Woven throughout 
the articles is the easily understood theoretical background of the technique 
which should be of interest both to anyone contemplating its use and to 
social scientists generally. 


Harotp KELLEY 
Acting General Editor 











Introduction 


Stuart W. Cook 


This number of the Journal is focused on a method of dealing with a 
socially significant issue, a method which has its roots in the dynamics of 
group life and the concepts of modern social psychology. The issue is that 
of discriminatory practices against members of minority groups; the method 
is that of the community self-survey. 

In a self-survey the residents of a community collect for themselves 
the facts needed to determine the presence or absence of discrimination in 
their own town. Why they do this instead of employing experts for the pur- 
pose is a part of the story we shall tell. The basic hypothesis is that a self- 
survey as compared with surveys of other types is more likely to be followed 
by changes in the social practices of the community. 

That a social issue of this nature should warrant the attention of social 
scientists need not be argued with the readers of this Journal. However, 
for the sake of orientation I shall simply sketch the origin and rationale of 
our work on the question. 

The staff of the Commission on Community Interrelations of the Amer- 
ican Jewish Congress has been concentrating upon a type of investigation 
which has come to be called “action research.” Such research is concerned 
with the conditions under which change in human relations takes place 
and the process by which the change occurs. By selecting for study prob- 
lems of current concern and by using methods of investigation which lead 
to the acquisition of verifiable and generalizable knowledge, we attempt to 
do research which is both socially useful and scientifically meaningful. 

With this orientation, and as an organization devoted to intergroup 
relations, it was natural that we should become interested in a social tech- 
nique which, like the self-survey, is aimed at the reduction of discrimination 
against members of minority groups. By discrimination we mean any sys- 
tematic violation of the principle of equality of opportunity. This prin- 
ciple is part of the American Creed;* it asserts that those things which are 
scarce enough so that they cannot be fully available to all people should 
be distributed on the basis of individual need or individual merit, not on 
the basis of membership in some specially favored or disfavored group. Our 
concern with discrimination is, of course, shared by a growing number of 
people. It has found recent expression in such documents as the report of 
the President’s Committee on Civil Rights.” 


1Cf. Myrdal, Gunnar, An American Dilemma; the Negro Problem and Modern 
Democracy. New York: Harper, 1944, Chapter 1. 

2To Secure These Rights, Report of the President’s Committee on Civil Rights. 
Washington: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1947. 
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Because we believed the self-survey method showed great promise, we 
decided to work with it from two points of view. On the one hand, we were 
interested in extending the range of applicability of the technique and, on the 
other hand, we wanted to know to what extent the method actually pro- 
duces changes in attitudes and behavior. Why does it produce these changes 
and what kind of changes? What variation of the method would produce 
the greatest changes? 

We had been familiar with the pioneering self-surveys carried out with 
the aid of the social science department of Fisk University. We became 
convinced, as a result of participating in one of the Fisk surveys, that the 
need for social scientists in the execution of the self-survey would limit 
the applicability of the Fisk procedures to the larger cities, a point which 
the social science staff at Fisk also recognized. At the same time, we became 
convinced—on theoretical grounds and on the grounds of reports of out- 
comes of the Fisk surveys—that this technique merited further develop- 
ment. It seemed desirable to postpone systematic research on the effec- _ 
tiveness of the technique until we had tested our hunch that its range of 
applicability could indeed be extended. It was for this latter purpose that 
we did our study in Northtown. 

The Northtown self-survey has been completed. On the basis of expe- 
rience there we are convinced that lay people, with a minimum of profes- 
sional help, can use techniques based on the Fisk procedures. It is at this 
stage in the development of our work that we have prepared this issue. It 
includes observations on the dynamic interplay which characterizes the 
self-survey process, our first efforts to enunciate the principles and concepts 
in terms of which the process may be understood, our experience with the 
problem of selecting appropriate procedures, an initial attempt to compare 
and evaluate different types of self-surveys and a brief review of our think- 
ing on relevant research possibilities and difficulties. 

Our account begins with a case history of a self-survey. The story which 
Margot Haas Wormeer tells took place in Northtown, pseudonym for the 
city in which CCI began its work on the self-survey technique. In the 
second article John Harding discusses the basic principles of the self-survey 
as we now see them. At many points he relates these principles to familiar 
concepts in social psychology. Claire Selltiz continues in the third article 
with an analysis of some technical problems in self-survey procedures. She 
indicates alternatives which must be examined and advantages and disad- 
vantages associated with each. 

These initial articles are based primarily on the Northtown self-survey 
and were prepared by CCI staff members. We were most fortunate in secur- 
ing Benjamin W. Lambert and Nathan E. Cohen as authors of the fourth 
article in which different types of self-surveys are compared. Mr. Lambert, 
an experienced group worker, is currently serving as part-time director for 
a self-survey. Dr. Cohen is professor of social work at the New York School 
of Social Work and a member of the technical advisory committee of a 
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self-survey being conducted in his home town. From the point of view 
both of personal experience and general acquaintance with the problem, 
they are admirably suited to make the comparisons and evaluations we 
thought would come more appropriately from persons less involved than we 
in the details of the problem. 

In the final article another CCI staff member, Isidor Chein, presents a 
discussion of research potentialities associated with the self-survey. These 
are both promising and challenging, as the reader will find. 

A final note about the manner in which this issue has been prepared. 
As members of a research group with full-time research responsibilities, we 
have had the opportunity to capitalize upon the advantages of staff collabo- 
ration. The staff members contributing to this issue, as well as others not 
here represented, have been party to jointly developed plans, discussions 
of project problems, group decisions, etc., since the original study was pro- 
jected. We have collaborated similarly in preparing this number of the 
Journal. In this latter task we have profited much from the criticisms and 
suggestions of M. Brewster Smith of the Department of Social Relations of 
Harvard University. 




















THE NORTHTOWN SELF-SURVEY: A CASE STUDY 
Marcot Haas WorMSER 


THE DISTINCTIVE FEATURE Of the self-survey is that the citizens of a com- 
munity are responsible for and participate in every phase of the investiga- 
tion. For this reason, this account of the Northtown self-survey will empha- 
size only the dynamic aspects of the participation process. Methodological 
problems of collecting the most accurate possible data on discrimination 
are discussed in a later article in this issue. 

The Northtown survey was not started by local people, as self-surveys 
should be and generally are started. The initiative for it came from an out- 
side agency, the Commission on Community Interrelations of the American 
Jewish Congress. As has been stated in the Introduction, CCI was inter- 
ested in research on the community self-survey and in supplementing the 
self-survey methods which had been developed by the staff of Fisk Univer- 
sity. To accomplish the latter, a relatively standardized method was to be 
developed which could be made available to communities in the form of a 
manual or guide book." 

Northtown is a city of approximately 40,000 inhabitants. Twelve per- 
cent of the population are Negro, nine percent Jewish. While it is located 
near New York City, it is not predominantly suburban. It has some local 
industry and is the retail center for a number of surrounding towns. Its 
community life is active and self-contained. 

It was decided that, in an effort to make the pilot study as similar as 
possible to future situations, I should be the only CCI staff member actu- 
ally working in the community. Other members of the staff would help 
with the development of the method—the material that would later be 
provided by the manual—but only one person was to assume the responsi- 
bilities which would be carried out by a local administrator or survey 
director in other surveys. 


ORGANIZING SUPPORT FOR THE SURVEY 


In a self-survey, widespread local support must be gained at the very 
outset of the undertaking. In the usual situation, a small group of citizens, 
familiar with their own home town, approach other groups in the commu- 
nity in order to interest them in conducting a survey. In Northtown, I 
had to get, first of all, information about the community and its organiza- 
tional life. 

I started by talking to a large number of individual citizens—the direc- 


tor of the Council of Social Agencies, the director of the Council of Jewish 


1 A preliminary edition of the manual How to Conduct a Community Self-Survey 
of Civil Rights, is now available from the Commission on Community Interrelations of 
the American Jewish Congress, 212 West 50th Street, New York 19, N.Y. 


, 
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Organizations, several ministers and teachers, several Negro leaders, an 
officer of the YWCA, a businessman, and others—who were said to be espe- 
cially familiar with the social structure of Northtown. ‘They gave me the 
picture of the community which I needed in order to proceed with the next 
phase of organization—that of inviting various community groups to be- 
come sponsors of the survey. 

In asking these organizations to join the sponsoring committee, I 
explained that CCI had come to Northtown not to tind out what was wrong 
with that community but in the hope of developing methods which could 
be used in other community self-surveys. Sponsorship was presented as 
involving full policy-making responsibility but no financial obligations. 
Each sponsoring organization was to send three delegates to the sponsoring 
committee, which would have all final authority over the survey. 

The first two groups I contacted were the Council of Social Agencies 
and the Ministers Association. This was no accident. both organizations, 
by the very nature of their role in the community, were likely to be con- 
cerned with the problems of minorities. Both enjoyed the respect of the 
community. The two organizations decided rather quickly to become spon- 
sors of the survey. Backing by these organizations made securing the sup- 
port of other groups in Northtown easier. For instance, the fact that the 
Ministers Association was a sponsor of the survey made the Council of 
Church Women immediately receptive to the idea. 

It seemed vital, before proceeding very far with the organization of the 
survey, to obtain official sponsorship by the minority groups themselves. 
The Council of Jewish Organizations and the local branch of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People were invited to join 
the sponsoring committee as the two organizations which were the most 
appropriate representatives for the Jewish and Negro groups in North- 
town. Both organizations readily agreed to become sponsors. 

In order to include Catholic groups on the sponsoring committee, 
attempts were made to interest one of the local priests. After checking with 
his superiors at the archdiocesan level, he informed me that the Catholic 
Church was not interested in participating at the time. Failing to get offi- 
cial sponsorship, I contacted some prominent Catholic lay organizations. 
Their answer was negative also. This experience in Northtown contrasts 
with that of some other self-surveys, in which Catholic groups have partici- 
pated actively. 

The next step in the effort to include representatives of the various 
interest groups in the community on the sponsoring committee was to 
approach the Central Veterans Committee (composed of delegates from all 
veterans organizations), as well as AF of L and CIO unions. There were 
no difficulties in convincing these organizations to become sponsors. 

The plan for building support for the survey included interviews with 
the chairmen of all major community organizations to apprise them of the 
proposed project. We had not definitely decided which of the many civic 
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organizations, which did not represent any specific interest groups, were 
to be asked to become sponsors. To an extent, this question was settled for 
us. Some groups were so enthusiastic about the idea of the survey that 
they spontaneously offered to become sponsors. This was true in the case 
of the Junior League and the Council tor World Friendship. Two other 
women’s groups, the College Club and the League of Women Voters, were 
invited and joined the sponsoring committee. 

On the whole, enlisting cooperation for the survey was not difficult. 
The only serious problem arose while I was still in the process of contacting 
the first few organizations. A member of the Community Relations Com- 
mittee, a subcommittee of the Northtown Employers Association, called 
me to propose that his group become the sole sponsors of the survey. He 
made it clear that unless this were done his group would oppose the project. 
He asked me to present our plans at the next meeting of the committee. 
Before this meeting I talked to a number of people about the status of the 
Community Relations Committee in Northtown. The unanimous opinion 
was that the committee should, by all means, be included in the survey, but 
that it was not sufficiently representative to become the sole sponsor. 

At the meeting, a few of the committee members expressed opposition 
to a survey unless it were to be sponsored solely by the Community Rela- 
tions Committee. Others felt that the possibility of sponsorship by their 
committee alone was ruled out since several community organizations had 
already agreed to become sponsors. Still others fully recognized the impor- 
tance of broad sponsorship and favored it. The last two groups were in the 
majority and it was voted that the committee would become one of the 
sponsoring organizations. Two conditions were made, however. The real 
name of Northtown was not to be used in any national publicity, and there 
was to be no local publicity during the course of the survey. 

Building of a sponsoring committee which is to represent every segment 
of a community is a job which could be continued for a long time. The goal 
which we had set ourselves was to enlist the support of enough respected 
organizations to provide a reasonable cross-section of the city. After the 
thirteen organizations which have been discussed joined the sponsoring 
committee, the first meeting of the sponsors was called and the survey itself 
got under way. The entire period of organizing, including the preliminary 
job of becoming acquainted with the community, took a little over two 
months. 


FORMULATING PLANS FOR THE SURVEY — THE WORK OF THE 
SPONSORING COMMITTEE 


When the sponsoring committee met for the first time, in March 1947, 
thirty-two delegates representing all thirteen organizations attended. A 
telegram from the Mayor of Northtown endorsing the survey and expressing 
willingness to serve as honorary chairman was read at the beginning of the 
meeting. As the CCI representative who was to act as survey director, I 
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explained that the Northtown survey was to form the basis for a blueprint 
for other communities anxious to study their intergroup relations problems. 
The survey was to be concerned with discriminatory practices, not attitudes, 
and deal with the most vital areas of community life. After some group 
discussion, it was decided that the Northtown survey should focus on prac- 
tices affecting Negroes and Jews in employment, housing, education, public 
facilities and services, and community organizations. 


Rapid headway was made in settling the initial administrative ques- 
tions of the survey. The name “Northtown Survey on Human Relations” 
was chosen. The composition of the sponsoring body was discussed; it was 
decided that service clubs should be asked to join and that members of the 
committee were to think about other groups which might be invited to be- 
come sponsors. Office space for the survey was secured. Two committees 
were appointed: a nominations committee for the selection of the officers, 
and a volunteer committee to recruit the interviewers and office assistants 
needed for the survey. 


The sponsoring committee decided to meet approximately once a month 
unless some special pressures of work were to demand more frequent meet- 
ings. At the next two meetings, in April and May, the job of formalizing 
the structure of the sponsoring group was completed. Officers were elected 
and authorized to represent the sponsoring committee between meetings of 
the total group. One of the local ministers was elected chairman; a delegate 
from the Council of Jewish Organizations, vice-chairman; and the president 
of the local chapter of the National Association for the Advancement of 
Colored People, secretary. The executive director of the Council of Social 
Agencies was asked to serve as adviser to the survey. The Lions Club, the 
Society of Friends, and the Business and Professional Women’s Club joined 
the group of sponsors. The problem of recruiting volunteers was tackled; 
the volunteer committee assigned to each sponsoring organization a quota 
of workers for which it was responsible. 

The main business of these meetings was the consideration and adoption 
of the fact-finding methods which were to be employed in the survey. I 
started by describing the proposed general scheme of data collection. All 
information was to come from interviews with majority group, Negro, and 
Jewish families and with employers, real estate dealers, public and private 
school administrators, the managers of public facilities and services, and the 
heads of organizations. The respondents to be interviewed in each group 
were to be selected on the basis of a random sample. With the help of a 
chart I illustrated how the information coming from these various respon- 
dents could be put together to give a picture of conditions in Northtown. 
After a thorough discussion of the overall! plan for the survey, all interview 
schedules, which CCI had drafted, were scrutinized. At each meeting only 
a few of the schedules were discussed, question by question, and changes 
were decided upon. To make sure that all members of the committee had 
ample time to study the schedules, they were given a week during which 
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they could go over them at home and propose further changes. The officers 
of the survey were authorized to make final decisions on such changes pro- 
posed after general adoption of the schedules. No interview schedules were 
used until after this extra week had elapsed. 

The interest in the survey shown at the initial sponsoring committee 
meeting remained high. At the second meeting 29 delegates representing 
16 organizations attended; at the third, there were 26 delegates from 15 of 
the 16 sponsoring organizations. The review of the interview schedules 
produced so much discussion that an extra sponsoring committee meeting 
had to be called to finish the work. At this special session, held a week after 
the regular monthly May meeting, the attendance was small; only eleven 
people were present. 

Although many of the delegates came to the meetings regularly, their 
support of the survey was by no means unqualified. At the first meeting 
some doubts were raised, not concerning the need for knowing facts or the 
efficacy of a survey as outlined, but regarding the real motives behind CCI’s 
interest. Was this a program of fact-finding or really a program of action? 
What were we going to do with the findings? My answer was that any pro- 
gram of action based on whatever might be learned from the survey would 
be entirely up to the local group; CCI’s interest in the survey was that of 
developing a blueprint of community self-survey methods. This answer 
seemed to be satisfactory. 

When the interview schedules were being discussed there were some 
delegates at each meeting who wanted to delete one or another of the ques- 
tions. But invariably other members of the group answered, “We’re doing 
this survey to get at the facts, we might as well find all the facts we can,” 
and the majority usually agreed. In fact, almost all the changes that were 
decided upon were either changes in wording or the addition of questions. 

The tendency to accept the suggested interview schedules or add to 
them held for all forms which followed one pattern: personal interviews 
with families, employers, real estate dealers, or school administrators re- 
garding their own or general community practices. However, when a some- 
what different approach was suggested, it ran into strong opposition. In 
order to save time and to cut down the number of volunteers required, I 
proposed that the study of public accommodations could be carried out by 
telephone, asking a question such as: “I have a Negro friend coming to 
town. I want to be able to tell her where she can eat without being em- 
barrassed. Therefore, would you tell me whether you serve Negroes?” 
The objections raised were that telephone interviews, as such, are an under- 
handed approach, and that this particular form of questioning involved 
the use of a lie to get information. The opposition to the idea came from 
the same groups which had previously shown some doubts regarding the 
objectives of the survey. But on this occasion the majority of the delegates 
agreed. Consequently the survey method for public facilities was changed 
to correspond exactly to that used in all other areas of investigation. 
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ConFLIcT WITH ONE OF THE SPONSORING ORGANIZATIONS 


Twelve days after the second meeting of the sponsoring committee, at 
which the family interview schedules had been adopted, I received a letter 
from an officer of the Employers Association suggesting a series of changes. 
The volunteer interviewers had already been trained and were about to 
start interviewing families. I immediately went to see the representative 
of the Employers Association, hoping to be able to explain the purpose of 
the present wording of the schedule. However, he insisted on the changes 
and no agreement could be reached. He informed me that he was planning 
to take up this interview schedule at the next meeting of his Community 
Relations Committee and invited me to attend. 

At this meeting, the officer proposed that eight changes be made in the 
family interview. Most of these changes, if adopted, would have basically 
affected the type of data which were to be collected. The committee took 
up the proposals, point by point. In all but one instance, the committee 
voted to keep the original form of the questions. The one proposal with 
which the group concurred concerned a technicality rather than the kind of 
information to be gathered. Following the meeting, the survey officers 
agreed to change the one question in the interview schedule, although they 
were under no obligation to do so. 

With this difficulty out of the way, interviewing got started as planned. 
However, about a month later, after all interview schedules had been 
approved and almost all of them had been assigned, a major crisis developed. 
Rumors began to reach me that the survey was being called a Communist 
survey, that the volunteers were accused of being Communists, and that 
stories regarding the political orientation of CCI were circulating. Sud- 
denly, I received calls from a few of the volunteers interviewing employers, 
reporting difficulties because of a letter which their interviewees had received 
from the Employers Association. The letter expressed disappointment in 
the survey, explained that a motion to discontinue sponsorship was to be 
taken up at the next meeting of the Community Relations Committee of the 
Employers Association, and recommended that employers withhold coop- 
eration with the survey until further notice. 

I was not officially informed of this meeting, and, of course, was not 
present. At the meeting, a number of charges against the survey were made, 
culminating in a resolution to withdraw sponsorship “until or unless another 
set of interview questionnaires is submitted and approved.” Subsequently, 
the Employers Association sent another letter to employers, informing them 
of the decision to disaffiliate with the survey and questioning whether the 
other civic organizations would continue the project. 

The regular monthly meeting of the sponsoring committee was scheduled 
to take place less than a week after the Community Relations Committee 
of the Employers Association had voted to withdraw sponsorship, at least 
temporarily. A letter to all sponsors, explaining that special difficulties 
had arisen, brought a record turnout to the meeting. All members of the 
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Employers Association committee had been invited and a number of them 
attended. 

The chairman of the sponsoring committee opened the meeting by 
introducing the Research Director of CCI. The antagonism of the Employ- 
ers Association toward the survey had been, at least in part, directed against 
the fact that outsiders were running the survey. The chairman of the sur- 
vey and others who were deeply concerned to keep the project going felt 
that it would be valuable to give the sponsoring committee an opportunity 
to learn more about CCI. The Research Director briefly summarized the 
work of CCI and explained once more CCI’s interest in the Northtown self- 
survey. This may well have helped to reassure the committee. 

The next point on the agenda of the meeting was a full discussion of 
the action taken by the Employers Association. The survey chairman 
merely reported on the events and then turned the meeting over to a dele- 
gate of the Community Relations Committee of the Employers Association, 
asking him to state his committee’s position. The case of the dissenting 
committee was presented in rather mild terms. The speaker was talking to 
a group of people many of whom he knew well, had worked with in the past, 
and undoubtedly hoped to cooperate with on other undertakings in the 
future. Of the charges which had been made at the meeting of the Com- 
munity Relations Committee of the Employers Association, many were 
not, and probably could not be, brought up in front of the sponsoring group. 
For instance, the accusation that the interviewers were Communists could 
not be made to the people who had been responsible for recruiting inter- 
viewers and who, in some cases, were themselves interviewers. Only two 
definite objections were stated. The first concerned the use of the telephone 
technique in the investigation of public accommodations. The second 
referred to an instruction which had been given to volunteers asking them 
to record comments about the interview situation or the respondent upon 
completion of each interview. This was labeled an “unethical practice.” 
The speaker ended his statement on the note of hope that the other sponsor- 
ing organizations would be willing to submit all interview schedules to the 
Community Relations Committee and would accept the changes which this 
group proposed, so that the survey could be carried on harmoniously. 

The delegates at the meeting received this proposal with open indig- 
nation. Many of them made forceful, some even impassioned, statements 
about the undemocratic implications underlying the position of the Com- 
munity Relations Committee. Had they not seen all questionnaires when 
they were originally authorized? Why should the sponsoring committee 
now re-submit the schedules to one group which had been present when they 
were adopted? The method employing telephone interviews had been 
rejected at the last sponsoring committee meeting and was not being used. 
Why should any objection be raised to this now? Finally, someone sug- 
gested that, if the Employers Association did not like the questionnaires 
which had been agreed upon, they should resign; the survey would be 
carried on without them. 
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At this point I intervened, hoping that a compromise might be reached. 
I pointed out that the only remaining specific disagreement seemed to be the 
recording of comments by the interviewers. I explained that, while such 
comments were usually collected in surveys, they were not at all crucial to 
the fact-finding. The sponsoring committee voted to omit the comments 
section from all interview schedules. The delegates of the Community Rela- 
tions Committee of the Employers Association expressed satisfaction with 
this change and dropped the demand to review all schedules. They an- 
nounced that they would ask their committee to reconsider its resignation 
and to send a letter of retraction to the employers who had received the 
previous communications. Following the meeting, the Employers Associa- 
tion carried out these recommendations. 

The events of this meeting, crucial in determining the success or failure 
of the Northtown survey, emphasized the importance of some of the pro- 
cedures which had been followed. First, the sponsoring committee mem- 
bers were unwilling to make any changes in the interview schedules because 
they had previously read and approved them. If the Employers Association 
could have demonstrated that the sponsors were not being informed of 
absolutely all survey activities, or that their recommendations were not 
being followed, it is doubtful whether the survey could have survived the 
conflict. Second, the Northtown sponsoring committee could afford to take 
a firm stand against the demands of the Employers Association because its 
member organizations represented such a wide base of community support. 
There were enough other sponsoring organizations with prestige in the 
community to make it possible for the survey to continue even if the Em- 
ployers Association withdrew; therefore it was not necessary to accede to 
the demands of this one group in order to preserve the survey. Realization 
that the survey could continue without its sponsorship may well have in- 
fluenced the final decision of the Employers Association not to withdraw. 


THE WorK OF THE VOLUNTEER INTERVIEWERS 


The scheme of the survey was that as soon as the sponsoring committee 
had approved one or more interview schedules, interviewers were trained 
to use them and assignments were made. Thus by the time the last con- 
flicts over questionnaires were settled, at the June sponsoring committee 
meeting, more than half of all data were already in. 

The entire period of data collection took two and a half months. Dur- 
ing this time a total of 409 interviews were collected. Of these, 304 were 
family interviews, (101 with majority group families, 99 with Negro fam- 
ilies, 104 with Jewish families) , 35 were interviews with employers, 23 with 
real estate dealers, 20 with public and private school administrators, and 
27 were interviews in the area of public accommodations and services. No 
interviews with heads of organizations were conducted, although it had 
originally been decided to survey community organizations. Because of 
delays in data collection, community organizations were to be interviewed 
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in July, when most of the people concerned could not be reached. Rather 
than surveying organizations inadequately or postponing this one phase of 
data collection until fall, the sponsoring committee decided to omit this 
area of investigation. 

In the investigation of most of the areas, interviews were based on 
samples of respondents selected at random from such lists as the North- 
town City Directory and the State Industrial Directory. The sample of 
employers was stratified according to both type of firm and size. In the 
area of education no sampling was necessary; it was possible to interview 
all school administrators. 

The collection of all data was the work of the volunteer interviewers. 
They were a group of 73 citizens, most of whom were members of one or 
another of the organizations sponsoring the survey. The majority of the 
interviewers were women, of middle class background, with at least a high 
school education. They needed no special skills in order to become inter- 
viewers. This was possible because they were given appropriate training 
for their tasks and because the schedules they used were kept as simple as 
possible. The schedules contained few “open-ended” questions. They 
required little probing. All questions were spelled out exactly so that the 
interviewers did not have to rely on their ability to formulate questions 
on the spot. 

Of the interviewers, thirty-two were majority group members, twenty 
were Negroes, and twenty-one were Jews. It was decided to organize assign- 
ments so that majority group members were to interview majority group 
respondents, Negroes were to interview Negro respondents, and Jews were 
to interview Jewish respondents. This plan was adopted to increase the 
rapport between the interviewer and respondent and thus to assure more 
complete and accurate data. It sacrificed some of the possible educational 
effects which might have resulted if interviewers and respondents had been 
members of different ethnic groups. However, this loss of intergroup con- 
tact was at least partially compensated for by training interviewers in mixed 
groups and by arranging mixed social gatherings. 

Most of the volunteers attended three formal training sessions. At the 
first, they learned about the purpose of the survey, what kind of facts were 
being gathered, and what sources of information were being used. The role 
of the interviewers in the total. project was explained and they were given 
some general instructions on interviewing procedure. At the second meet- 
ing, they studied the family interview schedule, question by question. They 
were given some written instructions on interviewing and a schedule to 
take home for practice interviewing on a friend. The last session was devoted 
to role practice covering typical interview problems. 

All interviewers were asked to bring their first completed schedule to 
the survey office before going on with the other interviews. This was a 
very necessary step. Problems which had not arisen until the interviewer 
faced the real situation could be straightened out and the adequacy of the 
interviewer’s work could be checked. 
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The initial and largest job of the volunteers was the interviewing of 
families. This proceeded very well. There were few cases of refusals and 
most of the respondents gave all the needed information. Almost 70 percent 
of the interviews were completed within two weeks. 

The plan for data collection had been that, after completing the family 
assignments, the most capable and interested volunteers would go on to 
interview the other respondents. This had seemed feasible since the orig- 
inal assignments were small and since fewer volunteers were needed for 
all other areas than had been working on the family interviews. The plan 
seemed to have advantages. The most qualified volunteers could be selected 
for the interviews with employers, real estate dealers, school administrators, 
and managers of public accommodations, which were expected to be some- 
what more difficult than the family interviews. Having had experience with 
the family interviews, they would require less training than a fresh group 
of volunteers. 

Unfortunately, the plan did not work out too well. Although the first 
assignments consisted of only five interviews, the volunteers felt that they 
had completed their task after handing in these schedules. Many of them 
did not want to accept a second assignment. I am fairly certain, however, 
that they would have carried out a larger number of interviews if their 
initial goal had been set somewhat higher. The volunteers who were willing 
to accept second assignments did not want to come to the additional train- 
ing sessions. They felt that they had experience with interviewing and 
that they could handle any new schedule just as they had the first.” 

Since not enough of the family interviewers were available for other 
types of interviewing, additional volunteers had to be recruited and trained. 
This meant that the second phase of data collection took much longer than 
had been expected. While the first set of assignments produced about 200 
interviews within two weeks, it took another eight weeks to complete the 
remaining 200 interviews. In spite of these difficulties, it was possible, as 
we had hoped, to collect al/ the needed data relying solely on volunteer 
interviewers. 

So far we have dealt with the volunteer interviewer as a data collector. 
The Northtown survey was also concerned with the interviewer as a citizen 
whose readiness actively to support civil rights might be increased by par- 
ticipating in the survey. 

Comments made by some of the volunteers indicated that the inter- 
viewing experience was opening their eyes to discriminatory practices of 
which they had not previously been aware. For example, a volunteer in the 
field of public accommodations said that previously she had never specifi- 
cally looked to see whether there were Negro patrons in the various restau- 
rants, and that she had had no idea they were excluded from so many. Two 


2 These experiences with the volunteers, as well as other experiences in Northtown, 
have led us to recommend in the community self-survey manual procedures differing in 
several respects from those described in this article. - 
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of the volunteers interviewing real estate dealers expressed amazement and 
shock at the extent of housing discrimination practiced in Northtown. 
However, the changes were not all in the desired direction. Some inter- 
viewers, particularly among those interviewing employers, told me that 
they were most interested to learn of the difficulties their respondents had 
with minority group members. I explained to these interviewers that a 
respondent may have had bad experiences with members of minority groups, 
but that, on the other hand, a respondent’s report may be distorted by his 
own prejudices or may be a rationalization for his discriminatory practices. 
I felt, however, that discussion of these points would have been more effec- 
tive if it had been included in the training program. 

The effects on the interviewers of working closely with members of 
different racial and religious groups seemed to be in the direction of a 
greater acceptance and understanding of these groups. For example, a ma- 
jority group member told me that she had not realized there were so many 
really educated Negroes. A Jewish volunteer said she was glad to have had, 
for the first time, an opportunity to work closely with non-Jews. 

After the fact-finding was completed, the interviewers got together for 
a party. Here it became clear that the interviewers had developed a feeling 
of responsibility about improving the conditions which they had surveyed. 
From a discussion of interviewing experiences, the group spontaneously 
turned to ask what was going to be done about the findings of the survey. 
They passed a resolution to be submitted to the sponsoring committee, 
demanding “that the survey findings be publicized as widely as possible 
and that an action program be developed to remedy the problems which 
had been found.” 


ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 


By the middle of July all data were collected and the Northtown survey 
recessed for the summer. CCI used the time to develop plans for analyzing 
the findings. Systems for scoring results had to be worked out and codes 
and tables set up. These activities could be carried on outside Northtown, 
without making the pilot survey atypical, because the material developed 
by the CCI staff will be available to other communities through the self- 
survey manual. 

Work on the survey in Northtown was not resumed until the beginning 
of November. No activities were carried on in the early fall because the 
Community Chest drive, held at that time, depended on the same people 
who were most active in the survey. 

The November and December meetings of the sponsoring committee 
were spent reviewing the plans for analysis which CCI had worked out. 
For each area of investigation, I submitted a list of all the comparisons 
and types of statements which might be made on the basis of the material 
which had been collected. Discussing thesé lists was, in a way, a review of 
the ground which had been covered when the questionnaires were being 
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explained. At that time, discussion had focused on what questions to ask, 
what information to collect. Now, the sponsoring committee was to deter- 
mine how much of the data which they had obtained should actually be 
used in the final report. The sponsoring committee was, in effect, outlining 
the report. 

These meetings of the sponsoring committee, the first after the storm 
in June, were completely peaceful. There were no further signs of hostility 
or fears about the survey. The decisions made by the group were always in 
favor of including every possible point in the report. The attitude of “let’s 
find out all we can” which had persisted through most of the discussion of 
interview schedules, was now expressed as “let’s report a/J we found.” In 
fact, it was difficult to convince the group that too many details would 
clutter up the report and that some decisions to forego minor points should 
be made. 

As soon as the sponsoring committee finished the discussion of plans for 
the analysis of an area, tabulation of the data was started. This was again 
the work of volunteers. Two groups of four women each worked two half- 
days a week for a period of four weeks. Because of work arrangements at 
CCI, it was much more convenient from my point of view to have the data 
analyzed in our office in New York City. Therefore the volunteers for this 
job were not recruited in Northtown but were residents of New York City. 
However, they were similar in education and background to the volunteer 
interviewers in Northtown. Since our main concern was to find out how 
much of the work of tabulation and scoring could be handled by lay people, 
we felt that we were not sacrificing any important objective of the survey 
by transferring the data analysis from Northtown to New York. 

The volunteer analysts worked with tabulation sheets and other scoring 
aids which had been prepared for them. I was present at every session to 
give instructions and answer questions. With this help, the group had no 
difficulty in scoring the family interviews, which represented the bulk of 
the data. This involved both the scoring of quantitative material and the 
coding of answers to simple qualitative questions. Coding of the more com- 
plicated qualitative questions, found chiefly in interviews with employers, 
real estate dealers, and school administrators, presented a serious problem 
to the volunteers since each case differed from the next and involved making 
a judgment. It was found best to have the group merely copy this material 
onto data sheets and have it coded later by the CCI staff. It is expected 
that in other survey communities lay volunteers will be able to perform 
approximately the same tasks as these women. The responsibilities for 
data analysis which were assumed by CCI in the Northtown survey will 
have to be shared by the survey director and statisticians or other profes- 
sional people living in the community who will volunteer their services. 


THE FINAL REPORT 
It was the responsibility of the sponsoring committee to set up the 
machinery for preparing the final report. Since the total committee could 
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not possibly work on the report, four subcommittees were appointed to take 
responsibility for the various areas of community life which had been 
studied. Four members of the sponsoring group were asked to serve on each 
of the subcommittees. An attempt was made to make these subcommittees 
as representative of the total sponsoring committee as possible with such a 
small number of people. The chairmen of the four committees and the 
director of the Council of Social Agencies, adviser to the survey, formed a 
“master committee” to coordinate the work. 

The master committee formulated general policy for the report, settling 
such questions as whether there were to be action recommendations. It 
also outlined the introduction to the report. Each of the subcommittees 
held three meetings. At the first, I showed them the tables containing the 
findings for their area of investigation. They decided on the order in which 
the data were to be presented and suggested ways of making the material 
easily understandable. At the next meeting of the committees I submitted 
rough drafts, and at their final meeting second drafts, of the reports. They 
edited these for emphasis, organization and, above all, clarity. The revised 
versions of the four reports then went to the master committee for final 
changes and coordination. 

Working with the various subcommittees proved to be most successful. 
The small groups were able to accomplish a great deal at each meeting. 
They could go into detail so that they gained a real understanding for the 
findings in their area. Their editorial work was extremely useful in making 
the report sufficiently simple and clear for easy reading by the various 
community organizations. Above all, the committees developed a feeling of 
real responsibility for their reports. For instance, they flatly turned down 
a proposal I made that the sponsoring committee should be allowed to 
change or correct the final report. They pointed out most emphatically that 
they had been asked to prepare the report; there was no need to let a group, 
less familiar with the material, make changes in their work. 

Experience with these area subcommittees convinced me that such 
committees should have been appointed at the very outset of the survey. 
Each committee should have been given key responsibility for all work in 
its area from reviewing the questionnaires to preparing the final report. 

In February 1948, the survey findings were presented to the sponsoring 
committee. This marked the end of the Northtown survey as a fact-finding 
process. 

The chairmen of each of the subcommittees reported on the findings in 
their own areas. Since the master committee had recognized that presenta- 
tion of all findings would take far too long, only the highlights of each 
section were given verbally and a complete written report was distributed. 
The committee chairmen used large charts to illustrate the key findings. 
They were so familiar with their material that they spoke freely about these 
charts, rather than reading prepared statements. Each of the committee 
chairmen gave special emphasis to one or two results which had seemed most 
crucial to his committee. 
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The chairman of the employment committee, a delegate from the 
Junior League, stressed the discrepancy between hourly earnings of Negroes 
and majority group members who had had the same amount of education. 
On the average, majority group members who had attended grammar school 
were found to earn $1.21 an hour, while Negroes with this education 
earned $1.08. High school educated majority group members earned $1.53 
and Negroes earned $1.13. Majority group college graduates earned $2.13 
and hour, while Negro college graduates earned $1.32. Reporting on these 
facts, the committee chairman coined a phrase that was quoted later by 
several members of the sponsoring committee: “Northtown pays Negroes 
24 cents for a college education.” 

A member of the College Club, speaking for the housing committee, 
gave most weight to the finding that Negroes were either partially or 
totally excluded from 95 percent of the living area of Northtown. While 
the general housing conditions for Jews were found to be good, they, too, 
were excluded from some sections, constituting 15 percent of the total area 
of the city. 

The report of the education committee, presented by a representative 
of the Council of Jewish Organizations, emphasized the positive findings 
in this area. There was no evidence of exclusion or differential treatment 
of minority group students in the public schools. The pattern was not as 
favorable in the private schools but this was felt to be much less important. 

The chairman of the committee on public accommodations and services, 
a teacher at the Northtown High School, stressed that the general picture 
of the area covered by his committee was one of exclusion or segregation 
of Negroes. Hotels and commercial recreation facilities were found to be 
almost completely closed to Negroes, as were more than half the restaurants. 

After the reports on findings had been presented and accepted, the 
sponsoring committee decided on next steps. Lach group of delegates was 
to report the survey findings to its own organization. A memorandum was 
to be sent to all the sponsoring organizations expressing the hope that they 
would form a continuing committee to correct the problems which had 
been found to exist. The delegates were to meet at least once more, after 
their organizations had had a chance to review the report, to decide whether 
a continuing committee should be created. 


ACTIVITIES IN NoRTHTOWN AFTER COMPLETION OF THE SURVEY 


We had committed ourselves from the outset to end our work in North- 
town with the completion of the self-survey. At the meeting at which the 
findings were reported, the sponsoring committee asked me to continue to 
work with them on the proposed follow-up of the survey. I declined, re- 
minding them of our earlier understanding that CCI’s concern was with 
developing self-survey methods and that any action program to change such 
discriminatory practices as were found would be entirely up to the local 
organizations. 
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It is expected that in most communities, the local groups who were 
active in stimulating the survey will also play an important role in the 
subsequent action program. The survey director, who is likely to be a local 
citizen, will probably also continue to participate actively. In Northtown 
the impetus for the project had come from outside the community, and the 
survey director left upon completion of the fact-finding. The people of 
Northtown therefore had to bridge a wider gap between the self-survey 
proper and the program of action than should occur in other communities. 

Since I went back to Northtown only once after the completion of the 
survey, I do not have detailed first-hand information about developments in 
the community. The account of events following the report of the survey 
findings is therefore very brief and limited. 

Two months after the final report was presented, the sponsoring commit- 
tee met again to act on the recommendations of the various sponsoring 
organizations. They decided to form a new organization, the Northtown 
Committee on Human Relations, to work toward the goal of creating equal 
opportunities for the minority groups in the community. Three or four of 
the organizations which had been sponsors of the survey did not join the 
. Committee on Human Relations; on the other hand, three organizations 
which had had no part in the survey joined the new group. One of the 
Junior League delegates who had been particularly active in the survey 
was elected chairman of the new committee. 

The Committee on Human Relations started its program with a two- 
page story in the local newspaper summarizing the findings of the survey 
and announcing the formation of the action committee. Several months 
were devoted to planning the activities which were to be undertaken in the 
effort to end existing discriminatory practices. As the guest of the chair- 
man, I attended the meeting at which the committee decided on its first two 
projects. One was to break down the barrier against Negro teachers in the 
public schools. The survey had revealed that only two Negroes were teach- 
ing in Northtown. Both were in one school, which had an almost exclusively 
Negro student body. The committee planned to concentrate on securing 
the appointment of Negro teachers in schools which were not predominantly 
Negro. The other project was to be concerned with discrimination against 
Negroes in the area of public accommodations. The two projects which 
were to be undertaken initially were purposely limited in scope. The com- 
mittee expressed the hope of working on one problem after another, always 
making its objectives as realistic as possible. 

Approximately at the time when the Committee on Human Relations 
was being organized, an important change in the employment practices of 
Northtown’s retail stores occurred. The largest department store in the 
city for the first time hired a Negro salesclerk. Two other stores followed 
suit. The change is of particular importance because refusal to hire Negroes 
as salesclerks was the employment problem most frequently mentioned by 
the Negroes interviewed in the survey. 
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Members of the Northtown sponsoring committee believe that the hiring 
of Negro salesclerks was a result of the self-survey. This seems to be a 
reasonable assumption, although the precise connection with the survey 
is not clear. The change came about before any organized effort on the part 
of the Committee on Human Relations had gotten under way. It raises a 
number of interesting questions regarding the change-producing dynamics 
of the self-survey. Had the very fact of the self-survey and the activity 
connected with it somehow changed the general atmosphere of Northtown? 
Had it led these employers to examine their practices more closely? Had 
it reassured them that a changed employment policy would find support in 
the community? Or was the change merely coincidental? 

In the Northtown project CCI was concerned primarily with working 
out fact-finding techniques, and did not make provision for observing the 
subsequent events as carefully as those of the survey proper. Our next pro- 
ject in this field will be concerned with studying community changes follow- 
ing a self-survey and the relations between such changes and the survey 
process. Problems involved in such a study are discussed in the final article 
in this issue. 











SOME BASIC PRINCIPLES OF SELF-SURVEYS 


JoHN HarDING 


THIs ARTICLE WILL discuss some assumptions and principles which seem 
to CCI staff members basic in the self-survey method. These “basic prin- 
ciples” are essentially a description of what we at CCI would consider an 
ideal community self-survey of civil rights. For a variety of reasons none 
of the actual self-surveys described elsewhere in this issue conforms pre- 
cisely to our “ideal type.” Yet in Minneapolis and Northtown, at least, a 
conscious effort was made to approximate this pattern; for this reason 
discussion of the “ideal” community self-survey is important in under- 
standing what went on in these actual communities. Such a discussion is 
also important for people planning future self-surveys in other communi- 
ties. The “basic principles” of this article constitute our theory of what a 
self-survey should be like. We shall set forth as fully as possible the rea- 
sons which led us to formulate each principle, and leave the reader to be 
‘final judge of their soundness. 


1. The community self-survey of civil rights is a fact-finding process 
designed to lead to some kind of community action in the direction of re- 
ducing discrimination, 


In a recent issue of this Journal Professor Paul S. Taylor was asked to 
draw conclusions from a series of case reports on the relation between social 
research and political decision.’ He replied: “Our Editor asks first: How 
are the concrete results of research related to the specific decisions that 
have to be made? My answer is this: Always there is an assembling and 
analyzing of significant facts. Facts are ascertained and used. It is facts 
which have weight, rather than principles. . . . One may build from the 
facts to principles, but the attempt to reason first from principle to the 
facts is likely to prove ineffective in producing action. Facts, properly 
handled, become instruments for generating and guiding action, tools for 
overcoming prejudice, weapons for defeating opposition in debate, weights 
in the scale of decision. Ultimately, perhaps, they win acceptance for new 
principles.” ; 

But Professor Taylor went on to point out that fact-finding does not 
always lead to action. Many large-scale investigations have been made by 
the federal government: “.... the U.S. Industrial Commission of 1901, the 
Immigration Commission of 1909, the Pujo Committee to investigate the 
concentration and control of money and credit in 1913, the Industrial 
Relations Commission of 1916, the La Follette Civil Liberties Committee, 
the Tolan Committee on Migration, the Temporary National Economic 


1 Taylor, Paul S., “The relation of research to ‘legislative and administrative deci- 
sions.” Journal of Social Issues, 1947, 3, No. 4, 49-56. 
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Committee. These committees held hearings and assembled staffs which 
engaged in research. They amassed vast stores of fact and opinion, analyzed 
them more or less, and then published both facts and analysis to become 
repositories of materials in many volumes for others to work with. Most 
of these great investigations produced no legislation as direct fruit of their 
efforts.” 

Thus we have the general problem of the relationship between facts and 
action. It is this problem which led to the development of the community 
self-survey. Stated in specific terms, the problem becomes: How can facts 
about discrimination be found in such a way that they will lead to action 
in the direction of reducing discrimination? 


2. A community self-survey is initiated by a group of people who sus- 
pect that discrimination exists in their community and who went to see it 
reduced. 


Because the principle of equality of opportunity is an integral part of 
the American Creed, the existence of discrimination is not usually publicly 
recognized. There are of course exceptions to this principle. Discrimina- 
tion against Negroes is legally supported in the South, and discrimination 
against Mexicans and Orientals is publicly recognized in some parts of the 
West. However, for most groups in most communities any discrimination 
which exists is not officially admitted. 

Yet discrimination does occur in the vast majority of American com- 
munities, in spite of official denials. And in every community in which 
discriminatory practices exist there are some people who are both aware 
of these practices and opposed to them. Such people may be aware of 
discrimination because they are subject to it themselves, or because they 
are what we may call “active liberals”—persons preoccupied with the gen- 
eral struggle against social injustice—or because for some other reason 
they have become seriously concerned with the problem of civil rights. A 
community self-survey, like any large-scale volunteer activity, requires the 
initiative of a few highly motivated individuals to get it started. The self- 
survey is initiated by people who suspect that discrimination exists in their 
community, and their primary motive is the desire to bring about a reduc- 
tion in this discrimination. 

Why should such people choose the self-survey as a means to this end? 
The answer is found in the public denials of discrimination which are so 
frequently made. Employers, educators, public officials, all proclaim their 
devotion to the American Creed, including the principle of equality of 
opportunity. Very few attempt to defend discrimination in principle. Even 
in areas in which discrimination is not forbidden by law an employer, edu- 
cator, or public official would face serious difficulties if he admitted that 
the institution for which he was responsible practiced discrimination. Pub- 
lic recognition of discrimination would create a tremendous pressure on 
people responsible for discriminatory practices to change them. The com- 
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munity self-survey is intended to achieve this public recognition of discrim- 
ination. 


3. A community self-survey is sponsored by a group of people whose 
conclusions and recommendations will carry weight in the community. 

In most American communities the people actively concerned with civil 
rights are few in number, and their statements are not taken very seriously. 
The traditional American attitude toward civic affairs is to assume that 
things are going along all right for the most part; whatever evils exist are 
gradually being corrected, so there is no use in “stirring up trouble.” Large 
sections of the community have learned to protect their complacency by 
turning a deaf ear toward the pleas of people concerned with social evils. 
It is easy to dismiss them as “cranks” or “agitators.” 

For this reason the group of people whose concern for civil rights pro- 
vides the initial drive for a self-survey could not in most communities 
conduct an investigation of discriminatory practices and gain public accept- 
ance for their findings. Widespread acceptance of the survey findings 
requires that the survey be sponsored by a group of people who are widely 
known and respected—so that they cannot be dismissed as crackpots, and 

‘who represent the major sections of the community—so that they cannot 
be accused of special pleading. The sponsoring group should include a 
good representation of people already actively concerned with civil rights, 
but not so many that they dominate the picture. 

At the time the sponsoring committee is organized, it is necessary to 
decide on a formal statement of the purpose of the self-survey. This will 
ordinarily be to determine whether or not any discrimination exists and— 
if it does exist—what should be done about it. It is not necessary for mem- 
bers of the sponsoring group to believe at the beginning of a self-survey that 
any discrimination at all exists in their community. The majority of peo- 
ple in most American cities have never had any experience which has made 
them directly aware of discriminatory practices. Thus it is quite possible 
for them to believe the official denials of discrimination and to be genuinely 
shocked at the suggestion that discrimination exists at all in their town. 
In this situation people tend to welcome a project aimed at establishing 
the facts, whatever those facts may be. 

In the quest for a broadly representative sponsoring committee some 
individuals may be found who are well aware of discriminatory practices 
and perhaps have a vested interest in maintaining them. These people will 
naturally prefer that the facts about discrimination not become public 
knowledge. Yet they are likely to be in positions where they are expected 
to support worthy civic activities; and a factual investigation by responsi- 
ble people is regarded in America as almost by definition a worthy activity. 
Thus it is possible for quite prejudiced persons to become sponsors of a 
community self-survey, either because they hope to use their position to 
prevent the survey from revealing unpleasant facts, or simply because they 
are unable to find any satisfactory reason for refusing sponsorship. 


* 
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4. The work of a community self-survey is carried out by a large num- 
ber of participants from different racial and religious groups. 


Two important things are stressed by this principle—the “large number” 
of participants and the fact that they are drawn from different ethnic 
groups. One of the basic assumptions of a self-survey is that the facts 
which it uncovers will be taken most seriously by the people who are in- 
volved in the actual work of the investigation. From this it follows that 
one of the ways of maximizing the effect of a self-survey is to maximize 
the number of individual participants. 

A study by Marrow and French? provides a dramatic illustration of the 
way in which acceptance or rejection of a particular set of facts is influenced 
by participation in the fact-finding process. The engineers and executives 
of a particular factory were induced to sponsor an investigation of the 
relative efficiency of older and younger female workers. They suggested the 
criteria of efficiency to be used and specified the methods of gathering the 
data. This led to a great interest in the results of the study. The findings 
of the research were immediately accepted, even though they directly con- 
tradicted the previous beliefs of the sponsoring group. On the other hand 
the research findings were flatly rejected by a supervisor and a new engi- 
neer who had not participated in the research process. It took a long 
process of discussion before people who had not participated in the research 
could admit that the new facts were correct and their previous beliefs had 
been wrong. 

The strongest sense of personal involvement in a self-survey is usually 
developed by members of the sponsoring group, since it is this group which 
carries major responsibility for the survey from beginning to end. The 
goal of maximizing the number of participants in a self-survey suggests 
that a large sponsoring committee is desirable; however, the size of the 
group cannot be increased beyond a certain point without destroying the 
possibility of effective discussion and genuine group decision. In most self- 
surveys the goal of widespread participation is achieved by recruiting an 
additional group of volunteers to carry out a great variety of detailed tasks 
for the survey—interviewing, mailing, telephoning, tabulation of data, and 
other clerical work. ' 

If these volunteers are to develop a real sense of participation in the 
self-survey, it is necessary that they be given a clear picture of the survey 
as a whole and of the significance of their own particular part in the total 
effort.* It is also important that they be given some sense of working as a 
group. It is not possible for any one volunteer to have direct experience 
with more than a tiny fraction of the data collected in an entire survey. 
Personal involvement with the rest of the data comes primarily through 
personal involvement with the people who collected it. This means that the 


2 Marrow, Alfred J. and French, J. R. P., Jr., “Changing a stereotype in industry.” 
Journal of Social Issues, 1945, 1, No. 3, 33-37. 

8 Cf. Allport, Gordon W., “The psychology of participation.” Psychological Re- 
view, 1945, 52, 117-132. 
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volunteers should be trained in groups and should meet frequently to dis- 
cuss each other’s problems and experiences. In this way all the data of a 
self-survey can become “something we found out” rather than “something 
they found out.” 

The feeling of group support from the other fact finders becomes 
particularly important if the results of the self-survey conflict with the 
individual’s previous beliefs, or the beliefs of people in his immediate social 
circle whose judgments he usually accepts. Lewin and Grabbe have summed 
up the conclusions of contributors to a recent issue of this Journal by say- 
ing that acceptance of a radically new system of beliefs or values usually 
requires membership in a new group. “This principle of in-grouping makes 
understandable why complete acceptance of previously rejected facts can 
be achieved best through the discovery of these facts by the group members 
themselves.” ¢ 

One of the most important features of the self-survey is that people 
from different ethnic groups work together on a common task. The im- 
portant role which face-to-face contact may play in reducing prejudice has 
been demonstrated in a number of careful research studies.’ The conditions 
under which face-to-face contact has a favorable effect have been postu- 
‘ lated by Robin Williams in the following terms: ‘Lessened hostility will 
result from arranging intergroup collaboration, on the basis of personal 
association of individuals as functional equals, on a common task jointly 
accepted as worth while.”*® These conditions are all fulfilled by participa- 
tion in a self-survey. 


5. In a community self-survey precautions are taken to insure the ob- 
jectivity and accuracy of the data collected. 


Discrimination is an elusive and difficult subject to study. A commu- 
nity self-survey is of little value unless it reaches some definite conclusions, 
one way or the other. But if a survey is to yield data which point to definite 
conclusions about discrimination, and if these conclusions are to stand up 
under possible adverse criticism, the whole investigation must be carried 
out with a high degree of technical competence. The members of a local 
sponsoring group may themselves have the various technical skills needed 
to conduct such an investigation. If this is not the case, the sponsoring 
group may recruit consultants to act as technical advisers to the survey. 
These are usually social scientists with experience in all the details of sur- 
vey procedure. The technical consultants prepare a plan for data collection 


4Lewin, Kurt and Grabbe, Paul, “Conduct, knowledge, and acceptance of new 
values.” Journal of Social Issues, 1945, 1, No. 3, 53-64. 

5 Smith, F. Tredwell, An Experiment in Modifying Attitudes toward the Negro. 
New York: Teachers College, Columbia University, 1943. Report No. B-157 (Opinions 
about Negro Infantry Platoons in White Companies of Seven Divisions). Washington: 
Information and Education Division, Army Service Forces, U.S. War Department, 
1945. MacKenzie, Barbara K., “The importance of contact in determining attitudes 
toward Negroes.” Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, 1948, 43, 417-441. 

6 Williams, Robin M., Jr., The Reduction of Intergroup Tensions. Social Science 
Research Council Bulletin 57, New York: Social Science Research Council, 1947, p. 69, 
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in each area of community life studied by the survey, train the volunteer 
interviewers, and aid in the interpretation of the data after they are col- 
lected. 

The procedure just described is the one which was actually followed in 
the Minneapolis and Northtown surveys. Since the Northtown survey a 
manual has been developed describing standardized procedures for investi- 
gating each area of community life in which discrimination is common. A 
sponsoring group might use this manual as their main source of technical 
information and thus reduce to a minimum the need for direct consultation 
with experts on survey procedure. 

The next article in this issue will analyze the specific problems encount- 
ered in collecting data for a self-survey and discuss some of the choices 
which must be made. Responsibility for deciding on a plan of data collec- 
tion must always rest on the group which sponsors the survey rather than 
on the technical consultants. Unless this responsibility is clearly main- 
tained many members of the sponsoring group will come to regard the 
survey as “their” survey rather than as “our” survey; acceptance of the 
findings will be made more difficult; and readiness to take action on them 
will be reduced. 

If the sponsoring committee is at all large it will be difficult for the 
entire group to discuss in detail the plan for investigating each area of 
community life covered by the survey. The best way to solve this problem 
is to delegate responsibility for each specific area to a small “working com- 
mittee.” Like the sponsoring group, each of these working committees 
should include several kinds of persons: minority group representatives, 
people with a special interest in or knowledge of the area being studied by 
the working committee, people who are already actively concerned with 
civil rights, and people who are becoming concerned for the first time. 

Each working committee will usually contain some individuals who 
want to demonstrate that a large amount of discrimination exists in the 
area being studied, others who are skeptical, and perhaps still others who 
want to demonstrate that discrimination in that area is negligible. It is 
necessary for any proposed plan of investigation to stand up under criticism 
from all these groups if there is to be any assurance that the findings will 
be accepted as “objective” when the investigation is completed. There ‘is 
always a strong possibility that self-survey findings will be challenged— 
especially by people with a vested interest in maintaining discrimination. 


6. The findings of a self-survey are discussed by all the people who 
participate, and a report to the community is issued by the sponsoring group. 


The initial forum for the discussion of survey findings is the working 
committee. Each working committee must somehow interpret the findings 
in its area and agree on a preliminary report to the entire sponsoring group. 
The main problem in interpretation will usually be: Do these data indicate 
any discrimination in this area? Discrimination is so prevalent in America 
that, if the investigation has been at all thorough, it is highly probable 
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that the data will show a certain amount of discrimination—to the eye of 
an impartial observer. But some members of the working committee may 
not be impartial. Let us look at the data from the viewpoint of a committee 
member whose position in the community makes it very desirable for him 
to deny that any discrimination in this area exists. 

Such an individual is in an uncomfortable spot. It would be difficult 
for him to deny the accuracy of the data, because they have been collected 
according to a plan which he himself approved, and by volunteers whom he 
knows and whose honesty it would be embarrassing to challenge. If he 
maintains that the data do not demonstrate discrimination, he must try to 
convince the other committee members that this is so. This usually turns 
out to be impossible. To insist on submitting a minority report would mean 
sabotaging the work of the committee; usually a sense of responsibility to 
the other members of the group has developed which makes this impossible 
also. 

A frequent, if not universal, outcome of this conflict is that the individ- 
ual maintains what Lippitt and Radke have called an “objectivity role.” * 
As a member of the working committee he finds it possible to accept facts 

and interpretations which he would strenuously deny in his role as employer, 
' educator, or public official. If he does accept the unpleasant facts, his role 
as a committee member requires him to maintain that acceptance; since 
the working committee has the responsibility of reporting its findings and 
defending its interpretations to the sponsoring group and, eventually, the 
rest of the community. The sense of group membership and the feeling that 
he is carrying out a group decision become important attitudinal supports 
for the working committee member who does not want to recognize the 
existence of discrimination but nevertheless has done so. 

A final process of discussion and group decision takes place when the 
sponsoring committee meets to approve the formal report of the survey to 
the community. Although the sponsoring committee must keep responsi- 
bility for decisions about the formal report of a self-survey, there should 
be equally full discussion of the survey findings by the volunteers who car- 
ried out the detailed work of the survey. This gives an opportunity for all 
people who participated in the self-survey to become familiar with the find- 
ings and to strengthen their sense of personal identification with these 
findings. It is important that every survey participant have this familiarity 
and this feeling of identification, because each participant is likely to be 
called on to interpret the survey findings to skeptical friends and associates. 

7. Participants in a self-survey attempt to secure appropriate commu- 
nity action to remedy whatever discrimination is revealed by the survey 
report. 

The group which initiated the self-survey will of course press for action 
on the basis of the survey report, since community action against discrimi- 


7 Lippitt, Ronald and Radke, Marian, “New trends in the investigation of preju- 
dice.” Annals of the American Academy of Political and Social Science, 1946, 244, 167- 
176. 
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nation has been their goal from the beginning. A crucial measure of the 
success of any self-survey is the number of new allies this group finds 
among people who participated in the survey but who had never previously 
taken part in any action against discrimination. 

A basic assumption of the self-survey method is that many of the peo- 
ple who participate in a survey have a strong belief in the “American 
Creed” but have not previously done anything about discrimination because 
either (1) they didn’t really believe that discrimination existed, or (2) they 
felt no sense of personal responsibility for taking action against discrimi- 
nation, or (3) they saw no effective action which they could take. The 
self-survey process is designed to make the facts about discrimination seem 
“real” to the individual survey participant. He feels personally involved 
with these facts, since he helped to discover them, and this leads to a sense 
of personal responsibility for doing something about them. This sense of 
personal responsibility is likely to be reinforced when he starts explaining 
the survey findings to other people; their usual reaction will be: ‘Well, 
now you’ve found out these things, what do you propose to do about them?”’ 

The group organization developed to carry out the self-survey provides 
a natural channel for efforts to secure action based on the survey findings. 
In the course of a self-survey the individual survey participant comes into 
contact with other individuals who turn out to be equally anxious for some 
kind of action against discrimination. Many of these people have had far 
more experience in trying to change community patterns than the average 
survey participant. The sponsoring committee of the self-survey can read- 
ily become the instrument for coordinating the anti-discrimination efforts 
of all the individual survey participants. It thus helps solve the old prob- 
lem of the citizen of good will; “How can I—a single individual—do any- 
thing about this situation?” 

An additional reason for continuing the survey organization after the 
survey itself has been completed is to provide group support for maintain- 
ing the new beliefs and patterns of activity which survey participants may 
have developed. These individuals usually find many factors in their social 
environment which oppose their new outlook and tend to draw them back 
into their old ways of thinking and acting (or not thinking and not acting). 
In this situation a continued sense of membership in the group which car- 
ried out the self-survey can help the individual to maintain the survey 
findings and recommendations as his standard of judgment in questions 
of discrimination. In the words of Lippitt and Radke, “This anchoring of 
the individual’s behavior in group standards at the same time stabilizes his 
attitudes and behavior at the new level.” ® 

Besides swelling the ranks of those actively opposed to discrimination, 
a community self-survey should help weaken the position of those trying to 
maintain discriminatory practices. It goes without saying that the results 
of the survey should be publicized as widely as possible. This makes it 





8 Lippitt and Radke, op. cit. 











more difficult for the people in control of community practices to deny that 
discrimination exists, or to evade responsibility for doing something about it. 
A self-survey can have a particularly powerful effect on any members 
of the sponsoring group who have previously supported discriminatory 
practices. They cannot shrug off the survey findings as they perhaps could 
if they had had no connection with the project. Their participation makes 
it impossible for them to deny the existence of discrimination, and it is 
possible for experience in a self-survey to bring about a genuine change of 
attitude in these individuals. Seeing discrimination through the eyes of the 
people who are discriminated against may convert them from supporters of 
discrimination to neutrals, or even to active opponents of discrimination. 
In this article we have described the pattern of an “ideal” community 
self-survey of civil rights. Most of the distinctive features of this pattern 
result from the attempt to give full scope to three change-producing influ- 
ences which are at work on each participant in a community self-survey, 
regardless of his specific role in the survey organization. These influences 
are (1) personal participation in a fact-finding process, (2) responsible 
membership in a fact-finding group, and (3) face-to-face contact with 
. individuals of different ethnic backgrounds who are participating in the 
same process as equally responsible members of the fact-finding group. 








SOME TECHNICAL PROBLEMS OF A SELF-SURVEY 


CLAIRE SELLTIZ 


SUPPOSE THE CITIZENs of a community have decided to engage in a joint 
fact-finding enterprise to ascertain whether discriminatory practices exist 
in their community. This is no simple task. True, the major purpose is to 
open the eyes of members of the community to the existence of discrimina- 
tion of which they may have been unaware. For this purpose it is not 
necessary that the survey findings be as full and as precise as an expert’s 
detailed report, but they must be able to withstand challenge. It is essen- 
tial that they be accurate enough so that they do not seriously underesti- 
mate or overestimate the extent of discrimination, nor indicate discrimina- 
tory practices in fields where they do not exist, nor report that all is well 
in situations where such practices actually do exist. How is this degree of 
accuracy to be insured in a survey carried out by people without profes- 
sional training in this field? 


First of all, how shall the survey be focused? Out of the whole broad 
pattern of community life, what strands shall be selected for investigation? 
How shall discrimination be defined? What shall be considered evidence 
of discrimination? And how shall information be secured which will make 
it clear whether discrimination, as defined, does or does not exist in a par- 
ticular area? 


As stated, these problems also apply to an expert survey. Even the 
most highly trained social scientist must decide what he is going to study, 
what his criteria are, what methods are most appropriate to get the infor- 
mation he needs. But in a self-survey a whole new set of considerations 
influences these decisions. What kinds of information can laymen be 
expected to gather? How indirect can evidence be and still carry convic- 
tion to people not used to examining statements for their projective con- 
tent? What methods of investigation will be acceptable to a broad enough 
section of the community to insure maximum participation? In cases 
where the demands of scientific accuracy and the practical purposes of the 
survey seem to be in conflict, which shall be favored, or how shall a com- 
promise be established? 


In this article, the decisions made about methods in the Northtown 
survey are used to illustrate the process of weighing alternatives in the 
light of such questions and choosing between them. The Northtown exam- 
ple is used not because we believe that its solutions are necessarily the best, 
but simply because it is the only self-survey in which we are completely 
familiar with the reasoning that went into the determination of techniques 
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to be used.’ Problems that would be encountered in any survey, as well as 
those specific to a self-survey by lay people, are discussed, since the two 
are not separable in any meaningful way. 


Wuat ArEAs oF COMMUNITY LIFE SHALL BE STUDIED? 


No study of discrimination, however exhaustive, can set out to investi- 
gate the whole of community life; some selection must be made, if only 
to provide an organized way of analyzing and reporting data. In a self- 
survey an additional consideration enters; the scope of the survey must be 
such that it can be carried out by volunteers within a reasonable length of 
time. In other words, a self-survey must be limited to a relatively small 
number of clearly-defined areas. 

In selecting areas to be studied, perhaps the major criterion for any 
survey is that they be those aspects of organized community life which 
most vitally affect the actual living conditions of individuals or groups in 
the community. In a self-survey, they must be areas in which it is possible 
to identify discriminatory practices rather than merely prejudiced attitudes 
—both because the pitfalls in studying attitudes seem to be even greater 

‘ than those in studying practices, and because studies of attitudes provide 
no clear basis for a program of community change and therefore fail to 
meet, one of the basic goals of a self-survey. Further—and particularly 
important in a self-survey—the areas studied should be ones in which it is 
relatively easy to define what constitutes discrimination and in which it is 
not too difficult to secure quantifiable data which will fairly clearly estab- 
lish the existence or non-existence of discrimination. 

Three of the most important aspects of community life seem to be em- 
ployment, housing, and education; we therefore gave these fields the most 
emphasis. In employment and housing, it was relatively easy to define 
what constitutes discrimination, though there were, of course, plenty of 
problems about how the relevant information was to be secured. Discrim- 
ination in education turned out to be somewhat more difficult to define 
and very much more difficult to identify; the problems in this area are 
discussed more fully later. 

In addition, we decided to recommend that communities interested in 
a more ambitious survey might include the areas of health and welfare 
services, recreational facilities, public accommodations, and community 
organizations. All of these are fields in which some simple facts, notably 
whether all services and facilities are open to minority group members, are 


1 For the sake of clarity, it should be pointed out that decisions about methods to 
be recommended for the Northtown-type survey were made at two stages: before plans 
were proposed to the community of Northtown, and again after the completion of the 
Northtown survey when a manual based on the Northtown method was being prepared. 
Since, on the whole, the considerations were similar at both stages, they have usually not 
been distinguished in this discussion. However, in cases where experience in Northtown 
showed a procedure to be inadequate or suggested an alternative one, the distinction is 
made. 
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relatively easy to ascertain. Other areas of potentially equal importance— 
as, for example, police treatment of minority groups—were omitted either 
because it seemed impossible to set up simple quantitative measures of dis- 
crimination or because the information needed to establish the presence 
or absence of discrimination did not seem to be available to average com- 
munity members. 

Perhaps a special word is needed about the reasons for including a study 
of community organizations, since exclusion from membership in such 
organizations does not seem as severe a deprivation as exclusion from par- 
ticipation in the other areas studied. Particular areas may have quite differ- 
ent significance for different minorities. To a group which faces severe 
limitations of opportunity in employment and housing, exclusion from 
membership in community organizations may seem a relatively minor slight. 
On the other hand, a group suffering primarily social rather than economic 
discrimination may find exclusion from such organizations one of its most 
severe barriers to full participation in community life. For such a group— 
and in many communities the Jewish or Catholic population, for example, 
may be in this position—a self-survey which omits the area of community 
organizations may give a misleading picture, by indicating that the group 
suffers little or no economic hardship as compared with the majority group, 
and failing to indicate that the group és the object of social discrimination. 

Each community, of course, will choose for itself what areas it wishes 
to study. Decision on the scope of a survey depends on the amount of time 
and effort which the sponsoring group wants to put into the project, on their 
beliefs as to which aspects present the most serious problems in their com- 
munity, and on the apparent relevance of a given area to the particular 
group or groups with which the survey is concerned. 


Wuat MeEtuHops ArE To BE USEp 


Before determining details of exactly what facts are to be sought and 
in what ways, a decision about the broad methods of the survey must be 
made. Is the survey to seek to establish facts through test cases? Will it 
leave the methods of investigation up to the ingenuity of the investigators, 
either singly or in committees? Will it use standardized interviews which all 
investigators in a given area will follow? Will it seek its information from 
specially selected informants, from informants selected in such a way as to 
provide a typical cross-section, or from all persons in a particular group? 

The first method of investigation which we considered was that of test 
cases: sending equally-qualified minority and majority group members to 
apply for jobs, having teams of minority and majority group members go 
to restaurants, etc. There seemed to be little question but that evidence 
secured by such methods was the clearest, both in the sense of being the 
most reliable and the most dramatic and convincing. On the other hand, 
in many areas it is not feasible. While it is always possible to have people 
go to restaurants, it is not possible to test employment practices in this 
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way unless there are jobs open, and in the midst of a housing shortage it is 
practically impossible to get evidence about discriminatory rental or selling 
practices through test cases. Further, this method makes high demands in 
the way of personnel; for example, if applicants are to be sent for a job, 
it is necessary to find both a minority group member and a majority group 
member who have the requisite skills and who are willing to apply for the 
job. Further, this method, in order to be effective, demands secrecy impos- 
sible in a cooperatively planned self-survey. 

In addition to all these limitations on the feasibility of test cases in a 
self-survey, there were doubts as to whether this method would be accept- 
able to a sponsoring committee representing a cross-section of the commu- 
nity. In many situations it is impossible to set up a sufficient number of 
bona fide test cases (e.g., investigating employment practices by paired 
applicants both of whom really want the job in question and would accept 
it). In such situations, “staged” tests would have to be resorted to. But 
many members of a representative sponsoring committee might object to 
staged tests as underhanded and be unwilling to participate in a survey 
which seemed to them not completely “above board.” For reasons both of 
. feasibility and acceptability, then, we dropped the idea of using test cases. 

Another possible alternative is to leave the choice of methods and in- 
formants up to the subcommittee responsible for each area or even up to 
each investigator, with the simple instruction to get as much information 
as possible about practices in the particular area. This has the obvious 
advantage of simplicity; it does not require elaborate instruments, training 
in their use, etc. It has the further advantage of making the self-survey a 
completely indigenous undertaking, with participants working out their 
own methods as well as gathering facts themselves. If the participants in 
the survey happen to be especially competent or ingenious, this unstand- 
ardized approach may produce very accurate results. It is particularly 
likely to pick up glaring cases of discrimination, which might not turn up 
in a study based on a random sample. In this respect, such a survey may 
provide particularly dramatic evidence of the need for changes in commu- 
nity practices. 

However, all the advantages of this method seem to entail correspond- 
ing drawbacks. Although it is simpler in that it does not require carefully 
worked out instruments, it puts greater demands on the ingenuity of the 
investigators than does a survey using standardized methods. The very 
factors that make it perhaps superior to a cross-section study in picking up 
outstanding cases of discrimination make it liable to greater inaccuracies; 
there are no sure safeguards against the effects of bias on the part of investi- 
gators either in the direction of exaggerating or of minimizing the actual 
extent of discrimination. The findings are to an unknown extent influenced 
by chance factors in the selection of informants. These loopholes for inac- 
curacy loom particularly large as disadvantages when it is essential, as it 
is in a self-survey, that a large proportion of the community accept the facts 
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as accurate. A further factor having to do with acceptability must be taken 
into account in a survey where wide participation is desired: many organ- 
izations may not be willing to commit themselves to an undertaking in 
which they do not know exactly what investigatory techniques they are 
authorizing. 

There seemed to us to be another respect in which the method of un- 
standardized investigation failed to meet the criteria for good self-survey 
methods. This was in the educational effect on the investigators. This 
method demands particularly ingenious investigators, and therefore limits 
the number of individuals who can participate constructively. Further, in 
order to insure that the investigation will produce useful findings, there is 
almost certain to be a tendency to entrust the work only to individuals who 
are already concernéd about the treatment of minority groups—but these 
are the people who least need the educational effects of a self-survey. We 
concluded that, in spite of considerable advantages of flexibility, the method 
of unstandardized investigation had drawbacks which were more serious in 
a self-survey than they would be in a survey carried out by experts. 

If general interview forms and instructions for sampling could be pro- 
vided, so that each community did not have to work out its own, stand- 
ardized methods of investigation seemed feasible. By providing already 
worked out methods, this procedure reduces the demands on the ingenuity 
of investigators. It is undoubtedly more cumbersome than leaving the 
choice of techniques up to each investigator, but the additional work in a 
community, once the methods are suggested, is primarily clerical, and 
therefore acts to increase rather than decrease the range of individuals who 
can participate usefully. 

This method seemed to stand up well also on the criterion of accuracy 
and objectivity. It reduces the possibility of introducing systematic bias 
on the part of either investigators or informants. It tends to insure com- 
pleteness of coverage, in that all informants in a given area are asked for 
the same information, which has been judged in advance to be the most 
relevant. It produces quantifiable data, which can be made available in the 
survey report, so that all readers may check for themselves whether the 
evidence supports the conclusions. 

Such a survey, of course, gives a general picture of the community. 
Through lack of flexibility in questions and in selection of informants, it 
may fail to pick up particular instances of important discrimination, and 
to this extent it may be less effective in pointing up the need for commu- 
nity action. This drawback, however, seemed more than compensated by 
the probable acceptability of the method and its potential educational effects. 
We believed that this was the method on which the broadest range of spon- 
soring organizations could agree, both because of its objectivity and its 
provision for explicit statement and review of all methods before they were 
used. It seemed to make possible the greatest amount of direct participa- 
tion by the type of individuals whom it is particularly desirable to involve 
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in a self-survey; that is, people initially without special skills or strong 
convictions about the existence of inequality. 

None of the three methods seemed perfect; each had its advantages and 
disadvantages. Weighing the alternatives, we concluded that the method 
of standardized interviews with a random sample of informants was prob- 
ably the most appropriate for a community self-survey. For the sake of 
simplicity and consistency, we decided to adapt this basic method to all 
areas, even though in specific areas a different technique might have seemed 
more effective. 


Wuat ConstTITUTES DiIscRIMINATION? 


Before decisions can be made about what information is needed to show 
whether or not discrimination exists, it is necessary to define what is meant 
by discrimination and what kinds of practices are to be considered discrim- 
inatory. In general, of course, we defined discrimination as any deviation 
from equality in the treatment of comparable members of minority and 
majority groups. Within this broad concept, we attempted to distinguish 
two kinds of discrimination: exclusion and differential treatment. For 
example, a minority group member may be completely excluded from work- 
ing at a certain type of job; or he may be treated differently with respect 
to it; i.e., he may be allowed to work at the job without being paid as much 
as a majority group member doing the same job, or he may be admitted to 
the job only if he has qualifications which are greater than those demanded 
of the majority group member applying for the same job. 

Although the distinction between exclusion and differential treatment 
is logically quite clear, it turned out in practice to be difficult to keep the 
two entirely separate, and, in most areas, impossible to investigate both 
adequately. What kinds of practices constitute exclusion and differential 
treatment was clear enough in the fields of employment and housing; though 
difficulties in getting and interpreting data about employment made it 
impossible to keep the two as separate in this field as we had expected. In 
community services and public accommodations the distinction again was 
clear, but in these areas differential treatment often consists in such subtle 
or highly specialized acts that we decided to recommend limiting the study 
of these areas to investigation of practices of exclusion, except in a com- 
munity which chooses one of these areas for particularly intensive study. 
In the field of education both exclusion and differential treatment proved 
difficult to identify. 

However, many of these difficulties were not foreseen, and we adopted 
as our general goal the seeking of evidence bearing on the existence or non- 
existence of exclusion and of differential treatment in each area. This dual 
approach strongly influenced the specific kinds of information believed to 
be relevant and the types of informants considered appropriate. Even 
though the distinction proved impossible to maintain completely in prac- 
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tice, we believed that it formed a useful frame of reference against which 
to judge whether we were going after the appropriate information. 


How Is THE INTERVIEWING TO BE DONE? 


Granted that direct interviewing was to provide data, the problem of 
getting information divided itself into two parts: Whom shall we ask? and 
What shall we ask them? 


Persons Responsible for Practices 


The first informants we considered were persons more or less directly 
responsible for practices in the areas to be surveyed; e.g., employers, school 
administrators, restaurant owners, etc. This group of people had certain 
obvious advantages and disadvantages as informants. On the one hand, 
they were clearly the people most likely to have the information; they 
knew their own practices and the facts of the situations under their direc- 
tion. On the other hand, it was highly probable that they would not want 
to give some of this information; for example, an employer who has a 
policy of not hiring Negroes has a strong motivation not to admit that 
policy in a community where there is a law or strong public opinion against 
discrimination. Again on the advantage side, these people were likely to be 
considered reliable sources of information by the more “conservative” of 
the sponsoring groups; basing the findings on their testimony would make 
the report credible to the people whom it seemed most important to con- 
vince. But there was another possible disadvantage: such informants might 
be expected to give rationalizations of their practices, which might be incor- 
porated uncritically in the final report and confuse the issue of whether 
discriminatory practices were being followed. 

We concluded that this category of persons responsible for practices 
was an important source of information, but that it could not be relied on 
as the only source. It was apparent that the usefulness and validity of 
information from this category of respondents would depend very much on 
our ability to find questions which would elicit answers that were reason- 
ably full and honest and at the same time not too complex or subtle to be 
interpreted by volunteers. 

It seemed likely that this class of informants would be more willing to 
give objective facts about the existing situation than to discuss their prac- 
tices and their influence in bringing about the present situation. We could, 
for example, expect employers to tell the interviewers (and they did in 
Northtown, with reasonable completeness and apparent accuracy) how 
many employees they had, how many of them were Jewish, how many 
Negroes, in what types of jobs they had Jewish and Negro employees, etc. 
Such data are relatively simple both to obtain and to analyze. 

There are, of course, problems of interpretation of such data. They 
give a picture of the present situation rather than of the dynamic factors 
operating to produce and maintain it. They may strongly suggest the 
existence of discrimination; they may, in effect, reveal the results of past 
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and present discriminatory practices. But they do not, in themselves, iden- 
tify present practices of exclusion or differential treatment. 

However, these limitations did not seem to negate the importance of 
the figures as an objective picture of the situation, regardless of the reasons 
for it. It seemed to us, for example, very important to know that, in the 
firms surveyed in Northtown, less than one percent of the clerical and sales 
personnel were Negroes, while 24 percent of the service workers were 
Negroes. True, these figures do not define the number of employers who 
maintain discriminatory hiring policies. But they do point to the need for 
a change in the employment situation, and at least preliminary action to 
bring about such change can be undertaken without any definite evidence 
as to how much of the present discrepancy is due to current discriminatory 
employment practices. 

Nevertheless, it seemed desirable to supplement this statistical picture 
with more specific information about actual practices. We considered such 
approaches as asking, on the one hand, whether minority group members 
had ever applied for jobs in which they were not currently employed, or, 
on the other hand, whether the employer would be willing to hire minority 
group members for specific jobs. The second alternative we dismissed as 
hypothetical, not leading to information which could be verified or which 
could form a constructive basis for an action program. We asked in North- 
towh about previous applicants, using the criterion that discrimination 
could be considered to be demonstrated only if there had never been any 
minority group members in the situation in question even though some had 
sought to enter. These questions made for a difficult and complicated inter- 
view and were unwieldy to analyze. Further, the meaning of the findings 
proved to be ambiguous. For all these reasons we dropped this approach 
from the revised methods recommended for general use. 

In revising the interview forms for publication in the self-survey man- 
ual, we devoted considerable thought to devising questions which might 
lead respondents to discuss their practices freely. We had originally as- 
sumed that this was not a promising approach, on the ground that the forces 
operating to lead an individual to disclaim any possible discriminatory prac- 
tices he might be following were much stronger than those leading him to 
admit such practices. To our surprise, however, a number of individuais in 
Northtown freely stated that they followed such practices. One employer, 
for instance, said he was not willing to hire Negroes at clerical and sales 
jobs because they would be unacceptable to his customers. Another said he 
did not hire Negroes because his other workers would object. Still another 
said bluntly, “The policy of the —-————— store in Northtown is not to 
employ Negroes.” 

It seemed clear that any such statements about discriminatory prac- 
tices would constitute valuable supplementary data. Experience in North- 
town, in a number of contexts, suggested that less direct questions brought 
freer answers, and particularly that individuals more readily admitted their 
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discriminatory practices if they could place the ultimate responsibility on 
someone else. In line with these considerations, we settled on a series of 
questions of increasing directness, of the general pattern: ‘How is it that 
you have no Negroes working for you?” “Do you think there would be 
any objection from anyone—for instance, from other employees, super- 
visors, customers, labor unions—if your firm hired Negro employees?” 
“Does your firm follow any general practice of not hiring Negro employees?” 

In general, then, the information to be sought from persons responsible 
for practices was of two types: (1) numerical data about the presence of 
minority group members, and (2) statements about reasons for their ab- 
sence, in cases where they were either completely absent or present in 
extremely small proportions. Material of both types was secured in the 
fields of employment, education, community organizations, and commu- 
nity services. In addition, in the field of education objective information 
about the quality of facilities was also obtained from persons responsible 
for practices. In the field of public accommodations, questions about prac- 
tices were asked more directly than in the other fields. In the area of hous- 
ing, information from other sources proved more useful. 

“Experts” in the Field 

In Northtown we had thought of real estate dealers as the persons 
responsible for practices in the area of housing—or, at any rate, as the most 
accessible of the persons responsible for practices in that area. In order to 
secure their cooperation, we said that we had come to them because they 
were the people who knew the most about the field—in other words, the 
“experts”—and we wanted to ask them about the general situation. We 
asked first about the community at large, then about the individual dealers’ 
own practices in renting and selling homes to minority group members. 
Most of the dealers answered both groups of questions fully, clearly, and 
apparently quite accurately. 

In seeking to understand why these interviews brought so much clearer 
data than those with persons responsible for practices in other fields, we 
considered two possible factors. First, there was no law forbidding discrimi- 
nation in housing (Northtown is located in a state which forbids discrimi- 
nation in employment), and presumably public opinion sanctions discrimi- 
nation in this area. This was a factor over which we had no control. Second, 
in discussing their own practices, the real estate dealers quite consistently 
explained them in terms of general community patterns, the attitudes of 
property owners, etc. This led to the hypothesis that a particularly good 
class of informants would be persons who were close enough to the field in 
question to have precise information about the general situation, and yet 
who did not consider themselves primarily responsible for practices in the 
field and so could talk freely without implicating themselves. The real 
estate dealers were accepted by the community as competent and objective 
sources of information. We began a search for similar informants in other 


areas. 
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One group of informants frequently used in professional surveys was 
ruled out on the grounds of acceptability to the sponsoring committee. These 
were the minority group leaders and the known “liberals,”’ who—though we 
considered them to have perhaps the most accurate information—could be 
objected to as one-sided and having an axe to grind. Our “experts” had 
to be people who had some objective connection with the field in question 
and who would be accepted as unbiased. 

We considered a number of such possible “experts” on general employ- 
ment practices: officers and members of trade associations; unions; employ- 
ment agencies. The trade association members and officers were too closely 
identified with the persons responsible for practices (i.e., the employers) 
and might be reluctant to discuss the situation freely; moreover, they might 
not have complete information about the general situation. Unions would 
almost certainly be considered a biased source by many of the sponsoring 
organizations; they too might have only limited knowledge, knowing only 
about conditions in organized industries. Moreover, their own practices 
were so important in determining employment opportunities for minority 
group members that we decided to treat them as persons responsible for 

_ practices in a specific area rather than as expert informants about the whole 
field of employment. Employment agents seemed to be the nearest parallel 
to the real estate agents. They could not be accused of pro-minority bias; 
they were close enough to the situation so that they might be expected to 
have good general knowledge of it; although their own practices had a bear- 
ing on the situation, the interview could emphasize the general situation 
and so not implicate them. 

The procedure recommended in the self-survey manual provides for 
interviews with “experts” in employment and housing about general prac- 
tices in these fields: employment of minority group members for specified 
types of jobs; general employment practices of specified types of firms; 
where minority group members do and do not live in the community; etc. 
The interviews with real estate agents in Northtown contained such clear 
statements that it was possible to report not only where minority group 
members did and did not live in Northtown, but from what areas they were 
excluded (i.e., clear evidence of discrimination rather than simple absence). 
The interviews with employment agents were added after the Northtown 
survey and have not yet been tried in a community; we do not know whether 
they will be equally valuable. In the field of education, we were unable to 
identify any comparable “experts,” and so no such interviews have been 
added. We did not consider adding interviews with “experts” in the sup- 
plementary areas, though they might well be included in intensive surveys 
of those areas. 


Random Sample of Families 


There is another quite different possible source of information: a ran- 
dom sample of the residents of the town, or of the family groups. The ade- 
quacy of such persons as informants depends to a large extent on what they 
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are to be asked. If they are to be asked about discriminatory practices, 
minority and majority group members must be considered separately. Pre- 
sumably minority group members know about the existence of discrimina- 
tion and are willing to discuss it. On the other hand, they are almost certain 
to be considered biased informants by at least some members of the spon- 
soring committee. Moreover, the Northtown interviews revealed that, while 
minority group members are aware of discrimination in general, their infor- 
mation about specific instances is uneven and indefinite; they cannot give 
the complete picture. Balancing these considerations, we decided that 
statements of minority group members about practices of exclusion could 
not be used as a major source of data but must be included as a supple- 
mentary source. 

How about majority group members as informants about discriminatory 
practices? They might be asked either about the general situation in the 
community or about the specific situation in their own neighborhood, place 
of work, etc. Reflection convinced us that majority group members could 
not be relied on for accurate information about either the community as 
a whole or specific situations. Their knowledge was likely to be limited, 
uneven, and somewhat speculative in nature. 

For one type of information, however, a random sample of families con- 
stituted the ideal informants. Who better than they could give information 
which would make it possible to compare the actual conditions of life of 
majority and minority groups? They are the obvious primary source of 
information about how much they earn, how much rent they pay, how 
much education they have had, etc. Although there may be some inaccura- 
cies in their reporting of such facts, in an anonymous survey there would 
seem to be no major factors tending to distort answers to any extent that 
would make the results misleading. As a source of objective information 
about their own living conditions, random samples of majority and minority 
group families seemed to be completely acceptable and unchallengeable. 

How was such objective information to be used to throw the greatest 
possible light on the question of discrimination? It seemed clear that the 
basic approach must be some kind of comparison of the majority and 
minority groups which would reveal either equality or the extent of inequal- 
ity between them. 

The simplest comparison is to present side by side the position of the 
majority and minority groups on a number of points; for example, the pro- 
portion of each group in various types of jobs or in a number of salary 
categories, the proportion who have adequate and inadequate housing, etc. 
Such comparisons give interesting and useful information. In Northtown, 
for example, it was found that, while 34 percent of the majority group 
respondents had professional or managerial jobs, only 7 percent of the 
Negro respondents had such jobs; on the other hand, 3 percent of the 
majority group respondents and 31 percent of the Negro respondents were 
in service jobs. And in housing, 18 percent of the majority group respon- 
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dents who rented their homes were in dwellings which were rated inade- 
quate, as compared with 47 percent of the Negro tenants. Such figures give 
a vivid picture of the comparative living conditions of the two groups. But 
they do not take account of factors other than present discriminatory prac- 
tices—such as unequal training, or differences in rent paid (some of which 
may themselves reflect past discrimination in other areas)—-which may 
account for the present discrepancies. 

Comparisons in which some of these other factors are held constant 
would be much more useful in pointing up possible present discrimination, 
both in the form of exclusion and of differential treatment. We therefore 
decided, on a number of key points, to compare equated categories within 
the majority and minority groups. In Northtown, for example, comparisons 
were made of the earnings of majority and minority group members with 
grammar school education, with high school education, and with college 
education. Similar comparisons were made of salary with an overall rating 
of job qualification (combining experience and special training with gen- 
eral education), and of housing quality with rent paid. 

We are recommending the extended use of this type of analysis in re- 
porting the findings of future surveys; for example, comparing not only 
earnings but types of jobs of comparably-trained individuals within the 
majority and minority groups. Such comparisons are particularly feasible 
and, meaningful in the areas of employment and housing. No such objective 
comparisons reflecting present practices in the field of education seem pos- 
sible on the basis of information from a random sample of families, since 
they are not in a position to give data which can serve as a basis for esti- 
mating differences in quality of education received. No attempt was made 
to devise such objective comparisons in the supplementary areas because 
we were there concerned primarily with practices of exclusion. 


Summary of Decisions About Sources and Types of 
Information to be Obtained From Interviews 


These decisions about sources and types of information led to the fol- 
lowing pattern of data: (1) objective comparisons of the situation of 
majority and minority group families; (2) direct and indirect evidence 
about practices of exclusion, from experts in a particular field or from per- 
sons responsible for practices in the field; and (3) the opinions of minority 
group members about the existence and extent of practices of exclusion in 
the various fields. 

The extent to which this complete pattern of data could be secured 
varied from area to area. So far, the total pattern has been best achieved 
in the area of housing, where satisfactory evidence of all three types was 
gathered in Northtown. It was particularly with respect to evidence of the 
second type that the housing data in Northtown were superior to the data 
in other areas of community life. In the field of public accommodations, 
too, material of this second type was satisfactory. In Northtown, informa- 
tion of this type in the field of employmént was rather weak and, on the 
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whole, indirect. We have tried to provide for more adequate data in this 
area by adding questions designed to elicit from employers more statements 
about practices and by using employment agents as expert informants. 

In the field of education it was particularly difficult to get information 
about practices of exclusion. In Northtown, no such practices were found. 
Although it seemed quite probable that this was an accurate reflection of 
the situation—in other words, that there were no practices within the public 
schools leading toward segregation of minority groups—it seemed equally 
probable that the interview schedule used in Northtown might not have 
picked up such practices even if they did exist. The revised interview 
designed to get information on this point is extremely detailed; we do not 
yet know how successfully it can be used in a community. 

In all areas, it was possible to get material of the third type—the opin- 
ions of minority group members about practices of exclusion. In no area, 
however, were the minority groups able to give a complete enough picture 
to provide a major source of data. Moreover, this material involved particu- 
lar problems both of analysis and of acceptance as reliable evidence by 
considerable portions of the community. 

Information of the first type—comparisons of majority and minority 
group families—seemed reasonably adequate and extremely valuable in 
the fields of employment and housing, but was not attempted in other areas. 
In the field of education the comparison was based on objective data about 
educational facilities from persons responsible for practices in the field. In 
the supplementary areas, no comparison of this type was attempted. 


How SHALL THE FINDINGS BE REPORTED? 


The community action goal of a self-survey makes it imperative that 
the report be read, understood, believed, and taken seriously by the greatest 
possible number of readers. This means that needs for simplicity, vivid- 
ness, and brevity must be balanced against the requirements of complete- 
ness and accuracy. 

In the Northtown report a compromise was worked out which we be- 
lieve did not violate either set of criteria too drastically. Within each area, 
the findings are organized in terms of a series of factual questions, answered 
usually by a simple graph or pictogram with brief accompanying text. 
Interpretation is limited almost entirely to indicating the major points in 
the graph. Inferences from the data are kept to a minimum. Summaries 
consist largely of restatement of the major facts, with an attempt to avoid 
labeling the situations revealed as “good” or “bad.” No recommendations 
for action are made. 

However, the report is much too long to be widely read or easily remem- 
bered. We were greatly concerned with the question whether it was possible 
to construct single figures—indices—which would reveal the extent of dis- 
crimination in a given area. In fact, the attempt to arrive at such indices 
had been one of our basic purposes in undertaking the Northtown survey. 
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Such indices would have a number of values. First of all, they would pro- 
vide dramatic, easily grasped and remembered summaries of the extent of 
discrimination in the various areas studied in the particular community. 
They would make it possible to compare the extent of discrimination in 
various areas. And they would provide a base line for the community 
against which future progress could be measured. 

In spite of these advantages of indices, we fell considerably short of 
complete success in our effort to establish them. We had originally thought 
in terms of an index of exclusion and an index of differential treatment in 
each area. In some areas we succeeded in establishing what seemed reason- 
ably adequate indices of one or the other type of discrimination, and in 
other areas we arrived at indices which combined the two factors in unde- 
termined proportions. In no area did we find satisfactory indices of both 
types. 

In employment, we were unable to find any single measure either of the 
extent of exclusion or of differential treatment. We finally used as the 
index a measure based on the comparison of earnings of majority and 
minority group members with comparable job qualifications (rated in terms 
of education, special training, and experience). On the basis of the data, 
’ regression lines for the two groups were drawn, and the differences measured 
at the point of median job qualification of the minority group. This showed 
a discrimination index of 27.5 percent against Negroes, and of 1.5 percent 
against Jews in Northtown. Although the mechanics of constructing this 
index are somewhat complicated, and although it is not clear to what extent 
the index reflects exclusion and to what extent differential treatment, never- 
theless it represents a crucial factor and one whose significance is easily 
grasped: the average difference in earnings between comparably-qualified 
members of majority and minority groups. We believe that this is a useful 
index, not in the sense that it provides a complete summary of the situation 
in employment, but that it portrays vividly one of its most crucial aspects. 

In housing, because of the clarity of the data about exclusion, it was 
relatively simple to construct an index of exlusion consisting of that propor- 
tion of the total area of the community from which minority group mem- 
bers are excluded as residents. This measure is unequivocal in its meaning 
and represents a vital aspect of the housing situation. It is also relatively 
easy to compute. In Northtown, indices of housing exclusion were reported 
as 95 percent against Negroes, 15 percent against Jews. There is every 
reason to believe that this is an accurate reflection of the situation, and it 
is certainly a striking one. Its continued use as an index is being recom- 
mended. 

We attempted an index of differential treatment in housing, constructed 
similarly to the employment index, but with the comparison in this case 
being quality of housing received by the two groups at the median rent paid 
by the minority group. This did not prove to be a satisfactory measure, for 
a number of reasons, The scale of housing quality was of necessity an arbi- 
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trary combination of a number of items. Even though each item was in itself 
generally agreed to be important, the meaning of the total scale could not 
be made clear; what does it signify if one group receives, say, 25 percent 
lower housing quality than another? Further, the technique of figuring the 
differential at the point of median rent of the minority group produced a 
misleading picture of the situation for Negroes. Their median rent was 
considerably lower than that of the majority group, and at these very low 
rents there was no difference in quality of housing of the two groups; the 
differences appeared at higher rentals. We have decided to abandon this 
index in favor of a simple report of what proportion of the two groups, 
in given rent categories, receive certain items having to do with quality 
of housing, such as central heating, private bathroom, hot running water, etc. 

In Northtown the data on education were not clear-cut enough to pro- 
vide indices either for exclusion or of differential treatment. Further inves- 
tigation has convinced us of the impossibility of constructing an index of 
exclusion in this field. We have set up a tentative index of differential 
treatment in public education based on the difference between scores of 
schools attended by majority group children and those attended by minority 
group children. These scores are based on factors having to do with physi- 
cal condition and equipment of the schools; objective factors about the 
teaching staff (teaching load, salaries, training); provision for special 
activities; and general expenditures. Ratings of individual items are based 
on a number of widely-used systems of evaluating school facilities; their 
weighting in the total score is arbitrary. This index has not yet been tried 
out in any community. 

Indices in the supplementary areas deal, of course, only with exclusion, 
since this is the only aspect about which our interviews gather data. The 
indices are simple, consisting of the percentage of the total sample of insti- 
tutions or organizations which refuse admission or service to minority 
group members. 

Although our interest in indices has continued, we have abandoned our 
original expectation that they alone could be used to depict the findings of 
the survey in condensed form. We now feel that they are very useful in 
underlining certain highlights of self-survey findings, but that, to give an 
adequate picture, they must be supplemented by other information in the 
form of a simple but not too condensed report. 


CoNCLUSION 


In this article we have discussed problems of what data are to be secured, 
by what methods and from whom, and how they are to be reported. Other 
technical aspects of self-surveys—such as methods of training interviewers, 
size of samples necessary, extent of probable error permissible in self-survey 
findings, necessary confidence level of such findings, etc.—are discussed in 
the self-survey manual which we have prepared for community use. 

Our recommendations for self-survey techniques are based on: our 
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knowledge and evaluation of techniques used in other surveys (particularly 
those conducted by the Fisk University staff), our experience in North- 
town, and, to a large extent, our arm-chair thinking. We fully expect that 
experiences in other communities, as well as future research on the self-sur- 
vey technique, will point to the need for further revisions in methods. In 
any case, we do not wish to lay down a rigid blueprint for any community; 
our aim has been to present suggestions, based on the best of our knowledge 
and experience, which communities may adapt to their own needs. 
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A COMPARISON OF DIFFERENT TYPES OF SELF-SURVEYS 


BENJAMIN W. LAMBERT AND NATHAN E, CoHEN 


THE PRECEDING ARTICLES have focused primarily on one particular self- 
survey—that conducted in Northtown. Other communities have also recog- 
nized the need for facts about the local situation as a basis for dealing intel- 
ligently with problems of minority groups in their midst. In their efforts 
to insure that the facts found should reach the minds and hearts of people 
not directly affected by discrimination, these communities have devised 
somewhat different patterns from that followed in Northtown. 


One approach has been to build up community support of a survey 
conducted by outside experts, through setting up a local sponsoring com- 
mittee of key people with some policy-making authority over the scope of 
the study and its report of findings, and with on-going responsibility for 
carrying out the recommendations of the experts. For a number of years 
the research staff of the National Urban League has been conducting sur- 
veys according to this pattern in communities throughout the country. 


Other communities have chosen the method—basic to the Northtown 
survey—of citizen participation in fact-finding, and have conducted self- 
surveys. A community self-survey differs from an ordinary survey in that 
the focus is on a democratic educational process. Thus, it utilizes a variety 
of techniques which will further such a process. These techniques are based 
on such fundamental principles as: (1) indirect leadership, or helping indi- 
viduals or groups help themselves; (2) consideration for the readiness of 
groups, individuals, and community; (3) a rate of movement during process 
determined by the stage of development of individuals and organizations 
involved; (4) self-determination in matters of policy making, administra- 
tion, and execution; (5) focus on the individuals and organizations involved 
rather than fact-finding as an end in itself. 


To date, a number of such self-surveys, or “audits,” have been completed 
in towns and cities across the country. In selecting those to be discussed in 
this article, we have necessarily been somewhat arbitrary. We have chosen 
for comparison three which seem to present distinct variations and a wide 
enough range of methods to give a rather complete picture of the different 
approaches which may be used in community self-surveys. The three which 
we have selected for detailed comparison are: the Montclair community 
audit; the Minneapolis self-survey, conducted with the help of members of 
the staff of Fisk University; and the Northtown self-survey, carried out 
with the assistance of the Commission on Community Interrelations of the 
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American Jewish Congress.1 The Northtown survey has been fully de- 
scribed elsewhere in this issue. We shall give a brief account of the other 
two surveys, and then compare all three surveys in detail, pointing out 
variations in philosophy and specific differences in method. 


SELF-SURVEY TYPES ? 


The Montclair Audit 


Montclair is a town of 45,000 inhabitants in the state of New Jersey. 
It is suburban in character and largely residential. There is no major indus- 
try in the town. The largest minority group is the Negro community, which 
constitutes 17 percent of the population. 

The audit idea was born in the mind of the general chairman of the 
Montclair Forum, an organization which had been meeting for some twenty 
years and conducted monthly town meetings on matters of general interest 
to the community. A local chapter of the American Veterans Committee 
with previous experience in the area of civil rights joined with the Forum 
Committee for combined responsibility for the audit. Three other organ- 
izations—the Montclair Intergroup Council, the Intercultural Club of the 
State Teachers College, and the local branch of the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored People—also joined. The audit organiza- 
tion consisted of some 38 members, 4 members serving as a sort of executive 
committee with 6 subcommittees of 5 members each. The subcommittees 
were each given responsibility for the collection of data within a designated 
area. The areas chosen included education, recreation, housing, employ- 
ment, public facilities, and health. The audit was planned to be carried to 
completion in one month in order to present summary reports at a desig- 
nated scheduled forum in December 1947. During the fact-finding. 
period, publicity for the audit was carefully avoided since it was believed 
that respondents, knowing the purpose of the investigation, would refuse 
to cooperate. On a number of occasions during the fact-finding month the 
six subcommittee chairmen met with the executive or coordinating com- 


1 We might also have included a self-survey in Jacksonville, Florida, carried out in 
1946 under the general auspices of the Jacksonville Council of Social Agencies. This 
project is an interesting example of the use of the self-survey technique within Southern 
patterns of segregation. It has not been included in this article because, as the title of 
its report indicates, it is a study of the conditions of Negroes, without direct reference 
to discrimination and without the criterion of equal unsegregated opportunity for all 
groups common to self-surveys of Northern communities. However, any reader who is 
interested in a self-survey in a Southern community will find the reports of the Jack- 
sonville survey well worth reading. They can be secured from the Jacksonville Council 
of Social Agencies, 314 Market Street, Jacksonville, Florida. 

2 Much of this information has been gathered from unpublished reports. Material 
about the Montclair audit was secured from Mr. Curtis Campaigne, chairman of the 
Montclair audit; about the Minneapolis self-survey, from the Race Relations Depart- 
ment of the American Missionary Association, at Fisk University. In addition, two 
reports by Marie Jahoda were consulted: “Information on community audits” and 
“How the Montclair audit was done.” For further information about these surveys, 
the reader may communicate with Mr. Campaigne at 215 Montclair Ave., Upper Mont- 
clair, N.J. and with Dr. Herman Long at Fisk University, Nashville 8, Tennessee. 
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mittee and discussed sources for gathering facts, techniques and methods of 
collecting and recording the information about discriminatory practices in 
each area being surveyed. 

The only specialist involved in the audit was the ‘general chairman of 
the Forum who, as a management counselor, had a good deal of experience 

“social engineering.” However, he did not determine the methods to 
be used; each of the subcommittees was given considerable freedom in the 
selection of its fact-finding processes. Thus, for example, several of the 
committees concentrated primarily on organizing already available facts 
and collecting written statements of policy rather than seeking new infor- 
mation. No attempt was made to cover all areas systematically; rather, the 
local knowledge of the fact-finders was used as a guide to where to seek the 
facts. In isolated cases local citizens approached members of the audit 
team and volunteered information. In at least one area—restaurants—the 
technique of test cases, with teams of white and Negro students, was used 
to investigate practices. In investigating housing policies and practices, 
the help of white employees of real estate agents was enlisted. Delivery 
truck drivers were used to gather facts about their customers’ opinions 
about mixed neighborhoods. 

Generally speaking, a great many ingenious non-technical methods were 
used literally to dig out the discriminatory practices and policies being 
followed in the community. A great deal of concern was placed on double- 
checking all informants and sources of information. There was no doubt 
in the minds of all members involved that one simple mistake could ruin 
the audit by throwing doubt upon the validity of the entire audit. 

The final reports in each area were written by chairmen of the subcom- 
mittees with help from members and were edited and integrated by the 
coordinating committee. Each report was then summarized and presented 
by the subcommittee chairmen before 500 people attending the Montclair 
Forum. 


The Minneapolis Self-Survey 


It has already been indicated that the self-survey technique was first 
developed by the social scientists at Fisk University. Consultants provided 
by the University have assisted in conducting a number of self-surveys in 
large cities, including San Francisco, Pittsburgh and Minneapolis. The 
essential characteristics of the Fisk type of survey, as it has come to be 
known, can be seen clearly by examining the recent survey in Minneapolis 
which was conducted under the guidance of Fisk consultants. 

The city of Minneapolis has a population of 500,000. It has a Mayor’s 
Council on Human Relations which has responsibility for investigating 
anti-minority incidents, combating discriminatory practices, and sponsoring 
constructive intergroup activities. Members of the Council are appointed 
by the Mayor. They are chosen to represent the racial, religious, labor, and 
civic groups in the city. 

Early in 1946 the Mayor’s Council decided to conduct a community self- 
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survey in Minneapolis. Members of the social science department of Fisk 
University agreed to serve as technical consultants if and when the survey 
took place. In June 1946 the Council held a large public meeting at which 
most organized groups in the community were represented and many promi- 
nent individuals attended. In the course of the meeting the Mayor and 
several of the consultants explained the nature and purpose of a commu- 
nity self-survey, and at the end of the meeting, there was a favorable vote 
that such a survey should be undertaken. 

A sponsoring committee was then organized, consisting of some 200 
prominent citizens who were sympathetic with the general idea of improving 
human relations. The administration of the survey was entrusted to nine 
area committees. The chairmen of the area committees were appointed 
by the chairman of the sponsoring committee, with the advice of the Mayor’s 
Council. The chairman of each area committee and a paid part-time execu- 
tive secretary selected from ten to thirty additional persons to serve on each 
committee. One technical consultant was assigned to advise each area com- 
mittee. An effort was made to include on each area committee minority 
representatives, people with a special interest in, or a knowledge of the area 
to be surveyed, and some individuals with power over the community prac- 
tices in the designated area. 

The nine specific areas to be.surveyed included: employment, education, 
housing, health, recreation, social services, religious organizations, civic 
organizations, and law enforcement. It was agreed that the survey would 
focus on the Negro, Jewish, and Japanese-American minorities and their 
problems in these areas. 

While the area committees were being organized, a tenth committee 
was recruiting approximately 500 volunteers to carry out the actual collec- 
tion of data. Each technical consultant prepared a plan for investigation 
for the areas for which he was responsible and this plan was submitted to 
the appropriate area committee, changed in accordance with their criti- 
cisms, and finally approved. The consultant then trained the volunteers 
needed to make the investigations called for in the area plan. These volun- 
teers conducted interviews, mailed out questionnaires, and examined various 
kinds of public records. 

When sufficient data had been collected in each area, the technical con- 
sultants and area committees went over the findings. Each consultant pre- 
pared a preliminary report, which was revised by his committee. Each com- 
mittee formulated recommendations for action based on its findings. A 
steering committee, made up of the chairmen of area committees, the chair- 
man and vice-chairmen of the sponsoring committee and several members 
of the Mayor’s Council, integrated the findings and recommendations, and 
presented them to the full sponsoring committee where they were approved. 
Following this approval, the steering committee began to work on a final 
report, a series of news stories, radio programs and a full program of pub- 
licity. They also arranged for full discussion of the survey report in all 
organizations sponsoring and participating in the self-survey. 
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The Northtown Self-Survey 


Since the Northtown survey has already been described in the preced- 
ing articles, it will not be summarized here. However, it will be included 
in the detailed comparisons which follow. 


DIFFERENCES IN APPROACH 


Thus far a general picture of three types of community self-surveys 
has been presented. We shall now look more closely at these surveys to 
indicate the important integral components inherent in each survey and the 
extent to which these components show divergence and similarity in terms 
of basic assumptions, orientation, organizational structure, methodology, 
and objectives for each survey. 


Basic Differences in Orientation 


Montclair. The groups responsible for the Montclair audit saw the 
need for facts as a basis for preparing the community for action, but placed 
relatively little emphasis on the educational effects of the fact-gathering 
process itself. The fact-finding stage was seen essentially as a necessary 
preliminary action, having two main functions: (1) to establish a relation- 
ship between groups in the community concerned with civil rights, to the 
end that a subsequent action program would be initiated by these groups; 
(2) to gather facts that would arouse the conscience of the community and 
make it favorably disposed toward subsequent action programs. 

To some extent this represented an orientation different from that of 
the Northtown and Minneapolis self-surveys, both of which put greater 
stress on the psychological effects on the participants of involvement in 
the survey. 


Minneapolis. In the Minneapolis self-survey the actual process of gath- 
ering facts was considered a major educational aspect of the total process, 
since it was believed that in the course of fact-finding people would develop 
a new awareness of problems and a sense of responsibility for taking con- 
structive action to solve them. However, although exhaustive data were 
gathered, the expectation seems to have been that educational effects would 
occur primarily through experiences undergone in the fact-finding process 
rather than through the impact of the facts themselves on those who par- 
ticipated in collecting them. Thus, for example, white interviewers were 
assigned to interview Negro families in order to give them contact with 
Negroes, even though experience suggests that Negro interviewers are 
more likely to get full information from Negroes. Also, the educational 
effect was believed to spread even to the people who were interviewed; 
consequently, interviewers were carefully trained not only to get the data 
but also to act as public representatives for the survey. 


Northtown. The Northtown survey was also interested in the effect of 
contact experiences in the course of the survey, but this was not its primary 
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concern. It expected changes in participants primarily through: (1) in- 
creased awareness of the actual facts and increased readiness to believe the 
facts through having shared in collecting them; and (2) the development of 
a sense of responsibility for doing something about the facts, through ego- 
involvement in the survey. 

A major goal was the construction of standardized methods of data 
collection which could be used by laymen with a minimum of expert assist- 
ance. These methods were to be made available in a manual which would 
give other communities much of the guidance provided in Northtown by 
a CCI staff member. 


Differences in Specific Techniques 
SPONSORSHIP. 


Montclair: Limited to organizations previously concerned with 
civil rights. 


Northtown: Broad basis; organizations not previously concerned 
with civil rights, as well as those already active in this field, included on 
sponsoring committee. 


Minneapolis: Same as Northtown, but in addition placed emphasis 
on getting participation of prestige figures in the community. 


Scope. All three surveys collected information on facts of discrimina- 
tion rather than on attitudes of prejudice. 

Montclair: Concerned predominantly with discrimination against 
Negroes, although it also considered discrimination against Jews. Six 
areas investigated were housing, employment, education, health, recre- 
ation, and public facilities. 


Minneapolis: Concerned with Negroes, Jews, and Japanese-Ameri- 
cans. Nine areas investigated were employment, education, housing, 
health, recreation, social services, religious organizations, civic organ- 
izations, and law enforcement. 


Northtown: Concerned with Negroes and Jews. Four areas inves- 
tigated were employment, housing, education, and public facilities. 


PARTICIPATION. In each of the self-surveys, participation took two 
forms: work on the committees responsible for supervision and administra- 
tion of the survey, and work in collecting and analyzing data. Although 
some individuals participated in both aspects, on the whole these jobs were 
done by different groups of people—particularly in Minneapolis and North- 
town. 


Montclair: Facts collected by about 15 residents. A total of about 
38 residents worked actively on the audit. 


Minneapolis: Facts collected, tabulated, etc., by about 500 resi- 
dents. In addition, approximately 300 people served on working com- 
mittees. 
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Northtown: Facts collected by 73 residents. An additional 50 peo- 
ple served on the sponsoring committee. 


Costs oF SURVEYS. 

Montclair: $27.35. This represents the cost of meals in testing res- 
taurants, the only actual cash outlay of the audit. Public relations 
services, printing, etc., were contributed. 


Minneapolis: Local costs, excluding professional help, estimated at 
$4,000. The services of the professional staff were provided by Fisk 
University and other organizations without cost to the community. 


Northtown: Since this was a pilot survey, CCI provided materials 
and professional help without cost to the community. The community 
provided office space, meeting rooms, telephone service, etc. It is esti- 
mated that a similar survey in another community would cost approxi- 
mately $600, plus whatever expense is necessary to secure professional 
and clerical help. 


TIME SCHEDULE. 
Montclair: Total, one month. Data collection period two weeks or 
less. 


Minneapolis: Total, two years. Data collection period three months. 


Northtown: Total, one year, of which nine months were spent in 
actual work on the survey. Data collection period two and a half 
months. 


METHOD oF FActT-FINDING. 

Montclair: No standardized methods. Depended on ingenuity of 
investigators. Used existing documents in addition to collecting new 
information. Used selected informants. The local knowledge of the 
fact-finders was used as a guide for whom to approach and as a check 
on the accuracy of the information received. Investigators were not 
trained. 

Minneapolis: Used a variety of approaches. Conducted interviews 
with majority and minority families. Mailed out questionnaires, com- 
piled data from published sources, conducted special interviews with 
leading citizens in various areas, and used observational techniques. 
Interviewers were trained by the survey staff. 


Northtown: All information gathered by standardized interviews 
with representative samples of families and of executives in various 
areas: employers, real estate dealers, school administrators, etc. Inter- 
viewers were trained by the survey staff. 


PROFESSIONAL HELP. 
Montclair: Chairman of Forum was professional “social engineer,” 
but did not supervise methods of data collection or analysis. 
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Minneapolis: Five trained social scientists acted as consultants. 
Northtown: One trained social scientist acted as survey director. 


PREPARATION OF REPORT. 


Moniclair: Reports in each area were drawn up by subcommittee 
chairman and then discussed by entire group of participants. Report 
presented both good and bad'‘practices. Final “Balance Sheet” simple 
and illustrated, without technical material. The final report named 
some employers and other organizations found to have outstandingly 
good or outstandingly discriminatory practices. 


Minneapolis: Consultants submitted detailed technical reports of 
findings in each area to their respective committees. It was the respon- 
sibility of the area committees and the steering committee to condense 
these reports into shorter and more popular form for general reporting 
to the community. 


Northtown: Complete report in one volume prepared by CCI in 
close collaboration with report committee and its area subcommittees. 
Simple graphs and statistical material were used to present a general 
picture: practices of specific employers, etc., were not mentioned. Im- 
portant facts were highlighted as “indices of discrimination.” 


Pusiic RELATIONS AND PUBLICITY. 


Montclair: Avoided publicity until two weeks before the presenta- 
tion of the report. Once the audit was made known, it received wide 
publicity that was encouraged both locally and nationally. 


Minneapolis: Wide publicity was given to the survey from its in- 
ception and throughout its course. This was deemed necessary partly 
because of the size of the community, in which direct communication 
or communication through organizational channels did not seem ade- 
quate. 


Northtown: Avoided any official publicity until the final report was 
prepared. The actual name of the community was avoided in publicity 
in newspapers and magazines outside of the community. 


THE SELF-SURVEY AS A COMMUNITY PROCESS 


Up to this point we have described the three major types of community 
self-surveys and compared them as to orientation and specific techniques. 

A basic methodological difference in the surveys studied may be found 
in the contrast between the following sequences of events: (1) the facts 
are gathered, (2) the people are rallied, and (3) move into action—versus 
the sequence, (1) the people are rallied, (2) participate in setting the poli- 
cies and procedure, (3) gather the facts, and (4) move into action. The 
second sequence, aside from the practical yalues of finance and amount of 
outside scientific help necessary, seems to approximate more closely the 
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principles laid down earlier in the paper for self-surveying. Indirect leader- 
ship, state of readiness, speed of movement, and research as a tool rather 
than as an end in itself can only be adhered to by rallying the people first 
and having them participate in policy making, administration, and execu- 
tion. —e-* 

There is an important aspect of comparison and evaluation, however, 
which we have not dealt with because of the lack of necessary materials. What 
actually did occur in the variety of meetings and experiences which took 
place in connection with these surveys? Only process recording of a 
complete survey would give the answer. In a dynamic growth process the 
place you arrive at depends a great deal on how you got there. It is essen- 
tial, therefore, to know more about the actual process through which they 
arrived at their present stage of action or inaction before we can fully com- 
pare the potential effectiveness of the three studies. 

Full process recording would make it possible to obtain information 
indicating the real extent of growth, development, and ego-involvement. 
The following are suggested criteria which may be used to evaluate whether 
or not such movement took place: 


1. How was the survey initiated? If from without the community, has 
continued outside pressure been necessary? If from within the community, 
has the initiating individual, group, or groups continued to dominate the 
situation or has there been movement toward shared planning? 


2. Was the planning for the survey careful and thought-provoking or 
was it done in quick cafeteria style? 


3. Has the data collection process been a dynamic learning experience 
for a wide variety of community citizens or was it restricted to persons 
already interested? 


4. Have the individuals and groups involved felt a genuine satisfac- 
tion through participation? 


5. Have there been conflict situations? If so, how much growth was 
indicated in the handling of conflicts and problems? 


6. Was there maximum participation by a large number, and minimum 
participation by a small number, or vice versa? 


7. Has the area of concern of the individuals and group involved been 
enlarged? Has there been a growth of knowledge about the community? 


8. Were the experiences such that individuals involved in the survey 
sought wide expression through social action while the survey was still in 
process? 


In connection with this focus on the importance of process, one is able 
to discern in all three studies the necessity for the social scientists to utilize 
sound group and community organization methods as well as research 
techniques; in a sense, the self-survey represents a joining together of the 
social research discipline with the discipline of social work. 
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In closing it might be well to observe that the different patterns of 
study which have evolved are in a sense an indication of the need for a 
flexible approach. There is no blueprint which can be superimposed on all 
communities. The patterns which have evolved are related to state of 
readiness, financial resources and leadership available. It is important, 
however, that, no matter what the variations may be, they revolve around 
sound social scientific techniques and sound educational principles. It 
can be generally agreed that the self-survey is not a cure-all but part of a 
larger process in helping to motivate action in the furthering of civil rights. 
It can make its best contribution if it stimulates and furthers an educa- 
tional process which will create knowledge and develop a level of aware- 
ness out of which will grow ego-involvement. Such an educational process 
can lead to action. 
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ON EVALUATING SELF-SURVEYS 


Isipor CHEIN 


LIKE OTHER TYPES of community surveys, self-surveys are intended to dis- 
cover social conditions which may need change. But unlike other surveys, 
the self-survey is particularly concerned with increasing the likelihood 
that such changes will in fact be accomplished. And it is expected that, 
in the process, the attitudes of the participants will be modified in various 
ways. In dealing with the evaluation of self-surveys we may, therefore, 
raise three types of questions: How accurate are the facts ascertained 
by the survey? What social changes take place as a result of it? And what 
changes, if any, take place in the attitudes of the participants? 

We may assume that the accuracy of self-survey findings will vary 
with the kind of information sought, the nature of the methods used, the 
quality of the lay volunteers and of the training and supervision that they 
receive. All of these can be assessed in connection with any particular sur- 
vey. It is not unlikely that, except where unusual skills (e.g., depth inter- 
viewing) are called for in obtaining particular kinds of information, as 
much reliance can be placed on the information obtained by well selected 
and carefully coached volunteers as can be placed on the information ob- 
tained by paid investigators using the same methods. 

One manifest advantage of the self-survey making for accuracy of find- 
ings is the number and variety of potential critics and “special interests” 
that have to be satisfied with the procedures. We may take it as axiomatic 
that the larger the number and the more varied are the individuals who 
agree to abide by the findings, the more critically examined will the pro- 
cedures be. If there are representatives of opposing “special interests” who 
agree on the fairness of the tests, the truth is well guarded within the limits 
of the procedures that are used. 

On the other hand, local considerations may require that certain pro- 
cedures should not be resorted to, even though the latter may involve crucial 
lines of evidence. Thus, there may be objections to sending out paired 
individuals, differing in race, to apply for jobs, especially if the latter are 
not bona fide applicants (i.e., they do not intend to take the jobs they apply 
for). It seems safe to generalize that the effect of such omissions will be, if 
anything, to tend to underestimate the actual amount of discrimination. 
More significant perhaps than the omission of certain investigational pro- 
cedures may be the ruling out of certain areas of possible discrimination as 
subject-matters of investigation. Such omissions may lead to distorted 
pictures of the existing patterns of discrimination. Neither type of omis- 
sion affects the proposition that the more broadly based the active sponsor- 
ship of a survey, the more dependable are the positive findings likely to be. 
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But as to whether the resulting picture is accurately well-rounded, this can 
only be decided for each particular investigation. 

Let us turn to the question of social changes effected as a result of self- 
surveys. All of the self-surveys with which we are familiar are associated 
with discernible changes in community practices. We cannot, at this point, 
describe all of the developments that have been reported in various com- 
munities. Nor could a complete accounting as of today be a final one. For 
many changes are still going on or represent the beginnings of further 
change processes. For example, one commonly reported development is 
that surveys help to crystallize local thinking and to promote greater unity 
of opinion in support of the changes recommended as a result of the sur- 
vey. Similarly, action committees are usually formed to implement the 
recommendations. The work of such action committees is, of course, a 
continuing process. 

We shall limit ourselves here to listing some examples of specific changes 
with which various self-surveys have been credited, in whole or in part. It 
is not our purpose to compare the relative degrees of success of different 
self-surveys, but rather to give the reader some concrete idea of what has 

_ taken place. The listing is therefore a composite one, with closely similar 
items eliminated. 

... A Mayor’s Council on Civic Unity was formed, with a budget voted 
by the City Council. 


... A formal policy was adopted making all existing emergency hous- 
ing available without distinctions of color. 

... A Fair Employment Practices ordinance was passed by the City 
Commission. 

... An ordinance was passed making propaganda for race hatred illegal. 

... Negroes were employed for the first time as teachers, policemen, 
salesclerks in department and other stores, operators in the local telephone 
company, nurses, and case workers. 

... A Negro school principal was appointed, the first in the city’s his- 
tory, and Negro doctors to hospital staffs. 


... An important:union local began to admit Negroes. 

... 350 dwelling units for Negro occupancy were constructed by pri- 
vate builders. 

... Negro patients were for the first time admitted to the use of private 
rooms in local hospitals. 

When he considers such changes as these, the social engineer may be 
justified in concluding that the community self-survey presents a promising 
technique in his efforts to combat discriminatory practices. At the same 
time, there are a great many questions still unanswered. These questions 
are concerned, in part, with maximizing the effectiveness of the technique. 
The social engineer wants, as far as possible, to know not merely that self- 
surveys represent a promising investment of time, effort and money. He 
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wants to know, if possible, whether there is a “best” form of a self-survey 
and what the special indications are for the use of one variation rather than 
another. 

There are other questions which bear on the distribution of time and 
effort within the overall framework of the self-survey. The social engineer, 
in order to be able to plan his activities most effectively, should be able to 
assess how much and which of the observed effects are attributable to the 
preparatory phases of the self-survey, to the various phases and forms of 
data gathering, to the processes of summing up, to the follow-up, and to the 
general community awareness of the fact that there is a self-survey going 
on. Very early in the course of the Minneapolis survey, for example, a 
municipal fair employment practices ordinance which had been locked up 
in committee was passed by the city council. There is reason to believe 
that the mere publicity attendant on the beginnings of the self-survey had 
something to do with this outcome. 

Still another set of questions arises from the fact that the community 
self-survey does not take place in a vacuum. While it is going on, there are 
other social and historical forces operating which have considerable bearing 
on the processes of social change. It is possible that some of the changes 
which have been attributed to self-surveys would have come about in any 
case. It would be desirable, therefore, to partial out the effects of the other 
factors and to determine the residual effects which are specifically attribut- 
able to the self-survey. Such residual effects may conceivably vary between 
a hundred percent (i.e., the change is totally attributable to the self-survey) 
and zero (i.e., the self-survey did not have the slightest effect on the produc- 
tion of a particular change). Similarly, it would be desirable to assess in 
concrete detail the interaction between the other factors and the self-survey: 
the ways in which they supplement one another, reinforce one another, and 
possibly even nullify one another. 

It would be relatively simple, following classical experimental pro- 
cedures, to describe an ideal design for a set of studies to bring out the in- 
formation needed to answer these various questions. Realistically, how- 
ever, there would be little likelihood of such a design ever being put into 
effect. In the first place, the cost would be extremely high. In the second 
place, one would be hard pressed, to say the least, to satisfy the ideal condi- 
tions postulated in the design. For example, it would be desirable to do 
comparative studies of communities which are alike in every relevant respect 
and in which variations of the self-survey technique can be applied; but 
where can one find such perfectly comparable communities? In the third 
place, the execution of such a design would seriously interfere with the 
conduct of the self-survey (the experimental factor) itself. 

For instance, in order to get perfectly comparable data, the self-surveys 
of different communities would have to be coordinated. But this presup- 
poses a coordinating agency, something external to any given community. 
Such an agency, however, contradicts the inherent nature of the self-survey, 
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which should be autonomous and not subjected to any external require- 
ments. 

Or, to take another illustration, it would undoubtedly be of great value 
to have an exact picture of the status quo immediately before the organiza- 
tion of the self-survey and at definite time intervals after its completion. 
But what would happen to the motivation for the self-survey, to mention 
only one of the difficulties in such a procedure, if it becomes generally known 
that there is already available a complete community study before the self- 
survey begins? 

The fact that an ideal experimental design is not feasible does not mean 
that the social engineer must give up all hope of getting information con- 
cerning the effectiveness of the self-survey technique, its components and 
its variations. In fact, all of the essential elements of our ideal design can 
be adapted to the realities of community life. The process may not be 
quite as precise, to be sure, and may take much longer to complete, but it 
can be carried out. 

While perfectly comparable communities may not be available, one 
can depend on numbers to eliminate the idiosyncrasies of local situations. 
In other words, if many communities are studied, the effects of variations 
in local community situations and of minor variations in self-survey tech- 
nique will tend to balance each other out. Or, if the differences from com- 
munity to community can be arranged along quantitative continua (e.g., 
population size, proportion of unionized workers, proportion of native- 
white-Protestant population, etc., etc.), systematic trends in self-survey 
effectiveness associated with these differences may appear. 

Thus, if essentially the same variety of self-survey technique is used 
in a number of communities and another variation is used in another group 
of communities, it is likely that one can learn a great deal about the rela- 
tive effects of the variations even though none of the individual communi- 
ties are directly comparable to one another. Such a research procedure is 
analogous to that used in clinical medicine. It can be most productively 
applied if each individual case is intensively studied—a subject to which 
we shall shortly return. 

It will be noted that the development of standard manuals, even though 
not binding on communities, is likely to have a standardizing effect. Varia- 
tions of procedure will tend to be variations from this central plan and not 
as diversified as they might otherwise be. Reference has already been made 
to the fact that such a detailed manual, based largely on the Northtown 
experience and related hypotheses, is being prepared by CCI. It seems 
worthwhile to prepare similar manuals built around alternative hypotheses. 
Communities would thus be in a position to select the “blueprint” on which 
to model their self-surveys. In the course of time, a number of communities 
will have conducted self-surveys along the lines of each of the models, with 
relatively minor variations from each particular model. The type of com- 
partive study which we have outlined above would then be in the best 
position to proceed. 
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It has already been noted that in connection with many of the self-sur- 
veys that have already been done an attempt was made to keep track of the 
associated changes. By and large, however, the resulting lists of changes 
are concerned with relatively gross and impressive observations. There is 
no guarantee of systematic coverage of changes, and there may be many 
changes that take place which are not susceptible to this type of observa- 
tion. Much more precise evaluations would be possible if one had available 
careful assessments of the status quo before the survey begins, at its close, 
and (since the survey may have initiated continuing changes or, contrary- 
wise, since the changes produced may not be lasting) periodic check-ups at 
various intervals after the survey is completed. But how can we get these 
successive pictures? 

In the first place, even if a pre-survey study of discriminatory practices 
is not feasible, the data of the self-survey itself can serve as a base for 
further comparisons. A follow-up survey which provides an intensive sys- 
tematic check-up of the consequences of the survey is not likely to be pos- 
sible immediately after its close, but may be possible after the lapse of one 
or more years. If follow-up surveys are contemplated, careful steps must 
be taken to insure the comparability of the data with those of the original 
survey and the methods of data-gathering must therefore follow a stand- 
ardized procedure. Indices of discrimination such as those discussed in an 
earlier article are also useful for this purpose. The motivation for such 
follow-ups can come quite naturally from the desire of the participants to 
check up on the success of their efforts or to find out to what extent the 
social inequities revealed by the survey have been corrected. 

In the second place, social scientists can make two valuable supple- 
mentary contributions to obtaining the “before” and “after” pictures. It 
will be recalled that while the self-survey has as its objective the elimina- 
tion of discriminatory practices, it also has an objective intermediate to 
this goal, namely, to exercise an educational influence and to affect atti- 
tudes. The self-survey itself does not seek to accumulate information con- 
cerning people’s awareness of the issues involved, their attitudes, and so on. 
However, these matters can readily be subjected to measurement, the most 
feasible approach on a community-wide scale being through the use of 
opinion polling techniques. There is no reason, therefore, why the social 
scientist cannot do “before” and “after” studies along these lines without 
seriously interfering with the conduct of the self-survey. 

Specifically, the social scientist can contribute, through the use of pol- 
ling operations, information about: attitudes towards discriminatory prac- 
tices; stereotypes of the various groups in the community; attitudes of 
intergroup hostility; awareness of possible remedial measures and their 
respective limitations; understanding of the attitudes of members of other- 
than-one’s-own-group towards the problems of discrimination; etc., etc. 

It wouid be important for the social scientist to compare attitude 
changes for different types of survey participants—e.g., volunteer inter- 
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viewers, members of the sponsoring committee, individuals who became 
participants at various stages of the survey, etc.—and for various segments 
of the general community who do not take any direct role in the self-survey. 
It would also be interesting to know whether there are any effects on the 
general patterns of social participation of individuals who take part in a 
self-survey. Similarly, whether the participants are changed in their posi- 
tion as “opinion makers” as a result of their role in the survey. 


The second contribution that social scientists can make to pre- and 

post-measurement of self-surveys is through the application of the techni- 
ques of social anthropology. What is involved here is a personal investiga- 
tion by one or more experts. It calls for the judicious and discerning selec- 
tion of key informants, skillful interviewing, personal observation, and 
careful examination of available records. Such expert investigations can, 
often in a relatively short time, provide a fairly accurate appraisal of a 
given situation. An expert in educational administration can, for example, 
quickly size-up the status of discrimination in the schools before the self- 
survey starts. A similar investigation of discrimination after the survey 
can be even briefer. Such investigations can, of course, deal with many of 
.the attitudinal questions we have raised in the preceding paragraphs, but 
we feel that these questions can usually be better handled by polling oper- 
ations, 
Finally, in the “before” and “after” studies, the social scientist may 
make use of performance tests which are likely to be rejected by the spon- 
soring committees of self-surveys, but which yield objective data on dis- 
crimination, Thus, it is possible to make use of pairs of applicants for jobs, 
real estate purchases, etc., the members of each pair differing in race, but 
otherwise matched for pertinent characteristics. 

By comparing his “before” and “after” results, the social scientist can 
measure the impact of intervening events; and, as data accumulate on many 
communities, he can “partial out” the effects of factors other than the self- 
survey. In his after-the-self-survey investigations, he can also consider the 
influence of factors which support the maintenance of attitude and behavior 
changes and of factors which tend to undo such changes. 


We have already raised the question of the potentially harmful effect 
of a “before” study on the motivation for a self-survey. Since the ostensible 
initial motivation of many of the participants is solely “to discover the 
facts,” the availability of the “before” study will eliminate this source of 
motivation. These potential participants may feel that the self-survey is 
a waste of time and decline to participate in it. They will thereby not be 
subjected to the ego-involving and other educational influences of actual 
participation in a community self-survey. In other words, the community 
may be left with only another expert survey, which like many others may 
be quite ineffective in producing action. 

It is important, therefore, that no “before” study of discriminatory 
practices be undertaken unless there is reasonable assurance that its find- 
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ings will not become publicly available until the major work of the self- 
survey is completed. Indeed, the very fact that it is being done should not 
be made public. This consideration does not effect the “before” study of 
attitudes and related factors since it does not deal directly with the tacts 
that are sought in the self-survey. 

We come now to the question we raised earlier, the matter of getting 
the most out of each individual case history. Since it is impossible to con- 
trol most social variables, it is necessary to find means other than the 
classical experimental techniques for establishing relationships between 
the self-survey and its various phases on the one hand and the associated 
changes on the other. A valuable supplement to the comparative before- 
and-after approach described above, and often the only means likely to 
prove possible, is a careful historical analysis of the pertinent events which 
occur in connection with a particular survey. There should first be an 
assessment of the community’s ripeness for change with respect to discrim- 
inatory practices. This would call for detailed information concerning 
previous efforts to effect similar and other changes. Both the polling studies 
and anthropological investigations conducted before the self-survey should, 
if available, make other valuable contributions toward such an assessment. 
It would secondly be necessary to maintain a careful diary of everything 
that transpires in the course of the survey and its follow-up: the personal 
contacts developed between the survey machinery and external agencies, 
the personal backgrounds of the participants in the survey, the develop- 
ment of committees and other activities, a detailed record of independent 
efforts at producing change and of the changes that do take place. An 
earlier article in this issue has discussed the contribution that can be made 
by careful process records of all group meetings held in connection with the 
survey. The diary can also be supplemented by interviews with key figures 
(legislators, administrators, store owners, etc.), who introduce particular 
changes, as well as with other informants. For example, if a hospital 
changes some previously discriminatory pactice shortly after the conduct 
of the survey, it would be desirable to interview not merely the hospital 
administrator but also representatives of the local medical society to find 
out whether they had anything to do with this change and, if so, what and 
why. Careful track should, of course, be kept of changes that are thought 
to be indirectly related or unrelated to the emphases of the self-survey, and 
these changes should be just as carefully examined with regard to their 
possible connection with the self-survey. Finally, we must again stress 
that as careful an account should be maintained of the apparent failures 
of the survey as of its successes. One of the difficulties in the careful evalu- 
ation of past self-surveys is that one can be surer of the adequacy of cover- 
age of reports of favorable changes than one can be of the accounts rendered 
of lack of success. This is not said to minimize the achievements of these 
surveys. Their emphasis is quite naturally devoted to apparent successes, 
but a complete accounting calls for a knowledge of failures as well. 
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Throughout this article, we have written about the problem of evalu- 
ating self-surveys from the viewpoint of what the social engineer would 
like to know. The evaluative study of community self-surveys, as of all 
techniques for producing social change, is however of considerable interest 
from the viewpoint of social science. Systematic analytical study of self- 
surveys, their successes and failures, should throw a great deal of light on 
the dynamics of social change. Other articles in this issue have elaborated 
various hypothetical dynamic concepts which have been incorporated into 
the theory of self-surveys. The comparative and case studies described 
above can make a considerable contribution to the assessment and clarifica- 
tion of these hypotheses. 

Finally, we have already pointed out that there may be numerous diffi- 
culties in attempting to carry on evaluation studies of community self-sur- 
veys. The technique itself is sufficiently promising, both on the basis of its 
theory and the apparent results achieved by previous self-surveys, so that 
communities which are interested in the technique should not be deterred 
from using it even though they cannot incorporate a detailed evaluation 
program, At the same time, if they are aware of the contribution that they 
_ can make toward the improvement of the technique as well as toward an 
assessment of their own investment of time and effort, they will try to 
include in their own self-surveys as satisfactory an evaluation program as 
they can and invite the collaboration of interested social scientists toward 
this end. 
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